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Special prices to Educational 


nstitutions. 


ROOFS. 


Why not make your roofs last a life-time, and save the 
expense of a new roof every 10 or 15 years. /t can be done: 
if you use Slate Paint, it wi!l not only resist the effects of 
water and wind, but shield you from Fire. 

OLD ROOFS. 


Protect your Buildings by using Slate Paint, which neither 
cracks in winter not runs in summer. O/d shingle roofs can 
be painted, looking much better, and lasting longer than 

new shingles without the paint, for one-fourth the cost of 
cochinalian On decayed shingles it fills =, the holes and 
pores, and gives a new sudbstantia/ roof, that Jasts for years. 
Curled or war, d shingles i it brings to their places and keeps 
them there. This paint requires no heating, is applied with 
a brush, and is — omamental. It is chocolate color, when 
first applied. but changes to a uniform slate color, and is to 
all intents and purposes slate, - 

ON TEN OR IRON ROOFS, 


the red color is the dest paint in the world for durability. It 
has a heavy body, is easily applied, expands by heat, con- 
tracts by cold, dries slow, and never cracks nor scales. One 
coat equals four of any other. 

FIRE-PROOF NEW ROOFS. 


Mills, foundries, factories, and dwellings a specialty. Ma- 
terials complete for a steep or flat Roof of Rubber Roof- 
ing cost but now half the price of re-shingling. For Pri- 
vate houses, and ‘buildings of all Srcerigtene, it is far 
superior [6 roofing in the»world 
in laying, and combines the. oramental appearance, dura- 
bility, and fire-proof qualities of at one third the cost. 
No Tar or Gravel Used. 

“How to save re-shingling —stop leaks effectually and 
cheaply in roofs of all 5 re 100 page book free. 
Write to-day. Mention V. £. Fournal of Education. 


NEW YORK SLATE ROOFING CO., Limited, 


88d ce Contractors, $ Cedar St., N. Y. 


for convenience 


D 


American Kindergarten, 


And NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL, 
At 44 East Forty-third St., near Madison Ave. WEW YORK, 


The i7th year begins October 
Miss E. M. COE, Principal 

As the demand for the American Kindergarten system, as 
taught by Miss Cos, is so rapidly increasing, lessons will be 
given every afternoon, with an opportunity for practical ap- 
plication in the Kindergarten during the morning. 

With this new adaptation of the Froebel ideas to American 
wants, the possibilities of the Kindergarten are greatly in- 
creased, the Alphabets of Color and Form are completed, 
and the child so prepared for the Alphabet of Language, 
that learning to read becomes a pleasure. It is a well- 
known fact that the Froebel Gifts and Occupations are used 
more thoroughly and with better results in this than in any 
other system. A new set of material, cheap and beautiful, 
arranged by and manufactured only ‘or Miss Cos. Schools 
and families supplied. Material, also. for “ Books without 
Words,” 24 vols., to be made by the children. 88 


DIRECTORY 
To the Leading Colleges, Professional and College 
Preparatory Schools, Academies, 


LLEGHENY COLLEGE, Meadville, Penn. The 
61st year will open Sept. 2oth. Entrance examinations 


Sept. roth. In resources, among the in 
Classical, Scientific, Biblical, Prepara For cata- 
logues address Lucius H. 82 zz 


Boston UNIVERSITY. Eight Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar, Dr. D. 
52 22 


PATTEN. 


_MEDICAL SCHOOLS. 

IVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW Y YORK, 
Medical rtmentt. For circulars and i ion 
address Prof. C. - PaRDER, 426 East 26th street. 


NIV. OF PENNSYLVANIA, Medical Dept., Phil- 
adeiphin. For announcement apply to Dr. R. E. Rogers. 
Dean. P. O. Rox 2828, Philadelphia. 


SCIENTIFIC SCHOOLS 


GREYLock INSTITUTE, — South 

Berkshire berm Mass. Established in 1842. Pre- 
catalornes address Rawr. F. A.M... Princinal 


SEMINARY, Sarre, Vt. A first-class 
Boarding School for both sexes. Expenses moderate. 
For catalogue address Hawry Prigst, Principal. 89 22 


ACADEMY, Musica! Institute, and 
Commercial College. D. Braxesuas, A. M., 
, East Greenwich, R 


63 


ROOKLYN COLLEGIATE AND POLY- 
TECHNIC INSTITUTE. Scientific Department 
Address D. H. Cocnran, LL.D., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC 
Department of Dartmouth College Address Prof. 
R. Hanover, N. H. 


IVIL ENGINEERING SCHOOL * Union Col- 
practice. A 


lege. Thorough course. Field ddress Prof 
C. Stauey, Schenectady, N. Y. 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
For catalogues for address Samus. Knee 
LAND, Secretary, Boston, 16 22 
ENSSELAER POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE. 
A School of Civil Engineering, Address Prof. Cuas. 
Drowns, Troy, N. Y. 
HEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL of Yale 
College Address Prof. G. J. Brusn, New Haven, Ct. 
FARREN ACADEMY, Woburn, Mass. Fits stu- 
dents for Mass. Inst. of Technology, and other Scien- 
tific Schools. L. S. BurBank, Prin. 


ORCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. C. O. THompson, Worcester, Mass. 


COLLEG 
logue address President A. L. CHapin. 


ROWN UNIVERSITY, (Providence, R. I.) Com- 

mencement, 3d Wednesday in June; next session begins 
Sept. 2oth. For catalogues apply to Rev. Wm. DouGLas. 
COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. Open te 

both sexes. Address the President, J. W. Strona, D.D. 


RURY COLLEGE, Springfield, Mo., for both sexes; 
Classical, Scientific, and Normal courses of study; ex- 


$1 22 


te; climate unrivaled. 32m 


Different Styles 


FANCY CASSIMERE 


PANTS, 
TO ORDER, 


$8.00. 


Best Work and Perfect Fit 
Guarauteed. 


“PALACE” 
CLOTHING STORE, 


CORNER 


Washington and Essex Sts., 
BOSTON. 


SILICAT 


BOOK SLATE. These celebra- 
ted Slates, for Suats or Leap Penci1, 


adopted rr extensively used for the last Six Years by the 

Boards of Educati 

many Towen sad per Philadelphia, 
oners them (staple N. Y. ILICATE 

BOOK treet, cerner of Church. 

Catalogues free TRACHERS, 52 


D 


Address’ Prot. J. Ac 


ARTMOUTH COLLEGE, Hanover, N.H. Ad- 
dress the President, A. D. Smitu, D.D., LL.D. 


M. Grecory, LL.D., Regent. 
LLEGE OF ENGINEERS, 
OF NATURAL SCIENCES, 
COLLEGE OF LITERATURE & ARTS. 


etc., 


89 
yowa COLLEGE, Grinnell, lowa. For catal 
address the President, Gzorcz F. Macoun, D. 
K Nox COLLEGE, Galesb Tilinois. For cat- 
alogues or further 
Newton BATEMAN, Pres’t. 


catalogue, etc., address the President, C. B. Hutserrt. 


Ohio. For cata- 


COLLEGE, Mariet 
. ANDREWs. 


logue, etc., address the President, I. 


RecsEstER UNIVERSITY, Rochester, N.Y. For 
catalogue, etc., address the President. M. B. ANDERSON. 


GTRACUSE UNIVERSITY, at Syracuse, N. Y._ 
This University has now the followi mm 4 
operation: College of Liberal Arts—E. 
LL.D., Cha or. Medical M. Dd. 
Dean. College of Fine Arts—G. F fort, A.M., Dean. 
Extra classes in Geology, etc., are pores ns F in the months 
of February and March, which may be attended special 
students. Also, a Normal Institute in Drawi aintin 
and the of Fine Arts, designe ‘for T 
ers in the Public Schools, i . ny poms - the Summer vaca- 
tion, in July and Au and ether ae” 
5 


tion, apply to E. O. Ren ‘Cheneslien 
IMPSON CENTENARY COLLEGE, Indianola, 
lowa. (Law Department at Des Moines. es cata- 
logue, address the President, ALex. Burns, D. 79 


College Hill, Mass. (4 miles 
Prof. Cas. E. Fay, 25 


NIV. a ye VERMONT, and State Agricult’] College, 
Departments : — Classical, Chemical, 


E, Beloit, War 


FEMALE COLLEGES AND INSTITUTES. 


HAPPELL College, Chappell 
Hill, Texas. Rev. E. D. Pitts, D.D., Prest. 82 22 


CGPOLDEN HILL SEMINARY for Young Ladies, 
Bridgeport, Ct. Address Miss Emity Newson. 82 


ANNETT INSTITUTE, ees Mass. 
For Young 
Send for catalogue to Rev. Gro. aaenive: Princ. 


OME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.— Maternal care and 
culture, together with the influence of a refined Chris- 

tian home, given to a limited number of young ladies. Thor- 
ough course of instruction, including Latin, Drawing, Paint- 
ing, etc. Modern languages taught by native teachers. For 
circular, address Mrs. M_ C. Brooxs, Newton Centre, Mass. 


ASELL SEMINARY ror YOUNG WOMEN, 
Auburndale, Mass. A home School of excellent advan 
tages. / Address Cuartes C. BraGpon, Princi 46 22 
. JAMES MASON'S English, French and Ger- 
man Boarding and Day Schoo! for Young Ladies, 23 
First street, Troy, N. Y. 83 zz 
INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautifu! 
Jocation and Literary and artistic advantager 
superior. Rev. C. V. Spsar, ‘Principal. 


EW SALEM ACADEMY, New Salem, Mass. For 
ladies and gentlemen. F SrrattTon, A.M., Princ. 
READ INSTITUTE, for You Ladies, 
MAS. 

Confessedly one of the best seminaries for young Pei in 
New England. — for catalogue. Address Prof. H. R. 
Greenr, Princi 60 
(on th ‘STITUTE for Young Ladies, 

a ack (on the Hudson), Rockland Co, NY Y. Address 
ETSRELL, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. (until Sept. 1.) 
=p LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebanon, 
N. H. Patronized by half the States in the Union. 
Hiram Orcutt, A.M., Principal. 12 
ELLESLEY COLLEGE is now open tor es 
students in advanced classes in Chemist = 9 A 
letter to Miss Ava L. Howarp, President, Wellesley, 


PREPARATORY SCHOOLS & ACADEMIES. 


APAMS ACADEMY, Z, Quincy, ‘Mass. Founded by 
Prest. John Adams. for College in the 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, AND CLASSICAL 


E | Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies 
and Children, 


Applications received after Sept. 1, at the Seminary, 
st 235 Washington Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. 


HUNGERFORD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 
Adams, N.Y. Classical and For catalogue 


address ALaert B. Warxtns, Ph. D. 51 


IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, Worces- 
ter, Mass. C. B. Merca.r, Superintendent. 56 


M VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic Bri 
Conn. A pleasant home, with instruction 
class or private. All branches taught Terms reason 
Address Capt. J. K Bucxtyn, A.M. 


NEW.2SRITAIN (CONN.) SEMINARY for Yous 
Ladies. Address D. N. Camp, Pripcipal 


T. ACADEMY, St. Johnsbury, Vt., 
Si for hor snd Scientific train- 
ing. ply to H. T. Furie 


GPRINGFIELD Springfield, 
Mass. For particulars address M. C STEBBINS, A.M. 


W SEMINARY, Eastham 
Complete in its equi ts for Classical and ——_ 
study. Apply to Rev. . Wurron, Principal. 


hh and Class. School. 
Address N. T. ALLEN, est Newton, Mass, giaz 


ARNER’S Pulrtechate Business Coll 

Providence, R. I. The most practical institution 
learning ih the State. Send 10 cts. for catalogue. Address 
W. W. Warner, Principal. 3422 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL; 
Tig Pal NEW ber 
term opens on onday, 
at 2:00 o'clk. p. M., at which time a new class aM 3 
two years course ‘of study. Those seekin 
be at least sixteen years of age, and must declare their 
pose of teaching in public schools of Connecticut. 


address, at New Britai 


AMPTON Normal and 
Hampton, Va. For the. Oder of Teachers for the 
colored race. Address L. C. ArmsTRONG. 


PROVIDENCE, R. 

Regular course of study two years. AS ial and Advanced 

Course for classes of students. Address, for Circular 

or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, 
Or T. B. Stockwett, C.P.S., Providence, R. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART 8C 
28 ScHoo 


St., BOST 
Ww 


Fer circulars address the C 
ASSACHUSETTS 
STATE SCHOOL, 
Tt WorRcESTER. 
Address E. H. Principal. 55 22 


GTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
TRAMINOMAM, MASS. 
The next term will begin Come Address 
54 22 LEN HYDE, Principal. 


EST NEWTON E 


w. 
most thorough manner. pacts R. Dimmock, LL.D TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
AY INSTITUTE, Randol N. Y. For Both Sexes. MASS. 
Well endowed, hom For | For catalogues address the Principal, A. G. Bovpan, A.M. 
catalogues address J. T. Eowanne, D.D Prine. * | OTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MASS. 
Bass: ACADEMY, a Classical and School. For Ladies 
S. Spautpine, Principal, Barre, Vt. 32 z For catalogues address Principal, D. B. HaGar, Ph.D. 


College. Address 


W NORMAL for 1876. 


Burii Vt. 
iggy Medical. M. H. Bucknam, Pres. over 600 Young Men for For catalogues, etc. 
Arts ‘ae Science, a poly LL.D. Provost, or street, Boston. C usiness, Mi ny, MUSIC SCHOOLS. 
Dean of Faculty of Science.’ | The different departments, Kindermann te M4FLEWOGD MUSIC SEMINARY for Young 
twenty-one years of age. Special students received in all Ladies. ae 1863. enn. River Fa graduate course. 


Wy SLEXAN Middletown, Conn. 

Three courses of study, Classical Latte 

and Scientific. Rev. Cyrus D. F , President. 

ya COLLEGE, New Conn. For catalogues 
and information address the § rv. 


ACIFIC ) THEOLOGICAL "SEMINARY, Oak- 
Cal. Year opens in August, and closes in May. | teachers. 


sections of Upper Department. 

AND CLASSICAL SCHOO 
R. I. Prepares for College, Scientific 

Busisess. A new school building, 
including apparatus, 


1, &c. Fifteen 
instruction, For 


| 


85m 


NORMAL MUSICAL IN: 

STITUTE, 

URJEE, Music Hall, Boston. 


(Continued on next page.) 
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KINDERGARTEN. 


MISS GARLAND & MISS WESTON’S KINDER- 
‘GARTEN NORMAL CLASS will begin on Monday, 


October 30. A educa: 
one received the class 


98 CHESTNUT ST., BOSTON. 


Om CENTRAL NORMAL, MODEL, AND 
Kind Training School. Three ful! 
‘courses in Normal, — Elementary, English, and Classical. 
Sammer for Ladies commences 
April 3, 1877. Music, and Drawing, without addi- 
tional charge. For JOHN OGDEN or 
Mrs. A. B. OGDEN, i Worthington, Frankitn 
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AGENTS WANTED, 


To canvass for “ WIDE AWAKE,” a first-class I!lustrated 


Magazine for Young Folks. Liberal cash commission 
The Publishers to introduce it into all institutions of 
D. LOTHROP & CoO., 
go 30 and 32 Franklin Street, BOSTON. 


MOISTURE PROOF 
TABLET SLATES! 


(Fer Slate Pencil Use in the Schoo! Room, ' 


LE 


> 


OVER 200,000 HAVE SOLD. 
ERASABLE SPELLING 
‘Composition or Dictation 


Exercise Tablet, 
(Por Lead Pencil Use.) 


SILICATE BOOK SLATE CO., Sole Proprietors, 
their friends 


Fulton, corner Church Sts., N. Y. 


STILL. AHEAD! 


Standard Furnace, 


— AND — 


The Magee 


The Magee Standard Base-burner, 


Have each reeeived the Highest Premium for 
superiority 
and the ONLY MEDAL awarded to Goods of 
their Class, at the CENTENNIAL EXHMIBI- 


of Design, Finish, and Construction, 


TION, Philadelphia. 
As the manufacturers of the entire United States were in 


competition, this is a notable and flattering testimonial to the 


eminent superiority of the Macee goods over all others, and 
endorses our claims for them. 
sure and examine their PECULIAR MERITS before 
Illustrated and descriptive circulars sent free. 
anufactured and for sale by the 


MAGEE FURNACE CO., 
32, 34, 36 & 38 Union, and 19 & 21 Friend Sts., 
BOSTON, 


and by our throughout the United States and Canada. 
of which there are many. 90d(2) 


WORLD'S HISTORY. 


SYNCHRONOLOGICAL CHART of the History of 
the World. By S. C. Apams, of Salem, Oregon. 


inquiries, and ications for Agencies, may be 
to N.C. DDARD, WX. 
No. 5 Chestnut St., Malden, Mass. 
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doch, S Baxter, and Faculty of Oratory. 
Address: oo West Springfield street, Roston go tf 


OCKWOOD, BROOKS & CO., 
381 Was Bromfield 8t., 
tor catalogues. 


Supply School 
keep a large 
Agents 


be 


Dr. Nichols’ Wrought Iron 
FURNACE. 


Invented by Dr. J. R. 
Nichols, editor of Boston 
Journal of Chemistry ; 
constructed with special 
reference to HEALTH 
and ECONOMY. It en- 
joys the patron = 
ond of 
the medical fraternity. 


Pamphlet mailed upon 
application. 
LeBOSQUET BROS., 
MANUFACTURERS, 
14 Bedford St., Boston. 


Steam Heating. 


The value of Steam as a means of furnishing heat to our 
dwellings and public buildings has e a recognized fact, 
and it needs only that its cost shall be brought within 
the reach of those of moderate means to make it deservedly 
pular. This end we have reached, with our Boiler,—not, 
| some by any sacrifice in quality of material employed or 
workmanship, but by a simple combination of parts, w 
we accomplish the desined object, securing economy both in 
material and labor. 


OUR PORTABLE BOILER, 


especially, is easy to erect, efficient in operation, and moder- 
ate in cost. Parties who have a preference for this method 
of heating should examine this Boiler at our salesrooms. It 
has been in practical operation in buildings and private resi- 
dences the past winter, and its working been eminently 
satisfactory in every respect. We issue a Pamphlet with a 
full description of the Boiler, which will be sent to any ad- 
dress upon application. Manufactured by 


LE BOSQUET BROTHERS, 
Haverhill, and 14 Bedford St., Boston. 


¥UST READY, 


The Story of our Country. 


BY MRS. L. B. MONROE. 


It traces all the leading events of our early history, with 
which are interwoven striking biographies of the men who 
have made our history great. Parents will find that it is 
adapted to inspire their boys and girls with an intelligent pat- 
riotism and a genuine admiration of our free institutions. 
Teachers will hail it as a book designed to make the study of 
our national history a pleasure. It will often prove more 
available in the class-room than a more formal text-book. 
Square 16mo, handsomely bound in sea-green cloth, with 
black, red, and gold stamping. Price $1.50. 

At all Bookstores, or sent to any address postpaid, «.. ce- 
ceipt of price. To Teachers at special prices for introduction. 
LOCKWOOD, BROOKS & CO., Publishers, 

8ob (2) 381 Washington St., BOSTON. 


“WIDE AWAKE” 


ON TRIAL FOR THREE MONTHS, to all Teachers 
sending their P. O. address to 


D. LOTHROP & CO., 
30 and 32 Franklin Street, BOSTON. 


E. $. RITCHIE SONS, 
BOSTON, MASS., 
Manufacturers of 


Philosophical Instruments & Apparatus 
fer the practical illustration of the Physical Scie: have 
lately made a GREAT REDUCTION IN PRI 
Their catalogue contains letters in testimonial received 
from some of the most distinguished Professors of Physics 
from all sections ef the country. 

Every article will be warranted to be as represented in 
the description, to be of good materials, and thoroughly 
made and Snished. 


IMPROVED INDUCTION 


REDUCED PRICE. 


¢, designed particularly to meet the uirements of 
many pieces of late and lenproved 
tion. Several sets have been added to assist in the selecti 
including our Boston School Set,— arranged for 
adopted by the BOSTON GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 
Ritchie’s Catalogue of Phil hical Appa- 
ratus, [llustrated, sent on 15 cts. 


nted 
of 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS have been 
and 
coustic 


SHEPARD, 
NORWELL, 
AND 


Great Sale. 


Black French 
CASHMERES, 


—atTt- 


UNPARALLELED LOW PRICES! 


100 pieces, 45 inches wide, at 75 
cents. The greatest Bargain ever 
offered in this city at the price. 


160 pieces, 40 inches wide, and very 
fine quality, at 75 cents. 


75 pieces, 40 inches wide, at 87’: 
cents. A real nice article. 


165 pieces, 47 inches wide, and 
magnificent quality for the price, 
at 95 cents. 


200 pieces, 47 inch. wide, at $1.00. 
As good value as is usually sold 
at $1.25. 


100 pieces, 47 inch. wide, at $1.25. 
A really magnificent article, and 
cheap at $1.50. 


GS These French Cashmeres are spe- 
cially manufactured for ourselves, and 
are the best goods imported. 


PURE 
MOHAIRS 


BRILLIANTINES 
At Low Prices. 


5 cases at 37'< cents, 45 cents, 50 
cents, 55 cents, and 62'< cents. 


EXAMINE 
AND COMPARE 
OUR GOODS. 


Shepard, Norwell & Co. 


WINTER STREET. 


| 
Ww. NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL ——— 4 i 
(with model Kindergarten) for Kindergartners, at 1266 
82 j Pror. Joun } Principals. = 
Classe for Teachers, t treet, N.Y. . 
tions taught thoroughly. Mass E.M. COE, Prin. 8122 
Catalogues at $$ Remsen street. 
and J. S. Cracm, Principals. 88g ry ae" 
These Slates are fast superseding all imitations of Slat 
The advantages of these over all other imitations 
are of the greatest importance. They are the only imitation i ey ae 
of a slate surface ever made that will stand the application of | eget — . 
ture is often of the slate, such agee ndar ange, 
: img the desk, etc. ; in using our Slate 
g cannot occur, the covers being covered SS 
and are like velvet in finish, and per- ae 
e have sold many thousands of Gm 
ers bound in cloth, which have given sat- 
wear and use. The gresent style of 
adopted and reduced the price one- _ 
it withi the mennsof every child. We ap- : 
and prices of our Moisture Proof Slates : | 
x 8Y, inches, two marking surfaces, -.......f0.15 
discount. will be made for introduction into | 
AMERICAN TABLET MANUP’G Co., et 
70 Reve, | | 
= 
class No. and ruled for thi > ont = 
columns for number of errors. On the ite side are 
ercises, making it the most economical and useful tablet for 
Proof! composition, and can be witten and || 
10 or a : = 
American Tablet M’f’g Co., — 
70 Washington St., BOSTON. ~ 
Finish, Enduring Binek. Fine and 
Fs wo 
Sp, 
THE UNRIVALED 
SILICATE | 
K DIAMOND 
AW \ Ic IN G4 
-| Ritchie's Catalogue of School Apparatus,— 
wm L. Ilustrated.—will be sent grati ication Thi 
A suitable Brush, 75 cts. 
do wall with Boarps or EvucaTion Corre 
is ordinary paint brush, and persons , — 
solid, fine stone surface. gvea all new subscribers for 1877, who send us $3.00 pre- Paris, 
to Nov. 1, the remaining two months of 1876 | ™ ; Instruments, 
a grand opportunity to extend the usefulness of | and receive orders from Colleges and Institutions of Learn- 
NGLAND, and we trust Teachers will inform all | ing for importation, at manufacturers’ prices, free of duty. 
who are not already subscribers. 8 | [When writing, please mention this journal.) 79 22 P| 
a 
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Volume IV. Boston, Mass., October 21, 18°76. Number 15. 
Pg Ba CONTENTS. Pas tention in creating man. The voice of tiature is another, | still, and I hardly dared to look up. I remember noth- 
by Franklin W. Fish remoter reflex of the same thing. God’s voice in posi-|ing of her instructions. This is not strange when @ 
Schools and Tench rs in Boston: Sixty Years Ago; Mrs E. S.Custar.. 169 tive revelation is only another and intenser reflex of the| bag, which might have smothered any child, was the 
October by, PE voices of conscience and of nature. And the words, | mode of correction. 
Pression forthe formulation ofthe general creative in-| How pleasant isthe memory of the next school and 
Lanenage sou ra uaveiled collectively in conscience, nature, its teacher! That dear instructress of my childhood 
Queries : an ation, is, I believe, still living. Her name was Mrs. Hannah 
Boronia: ee. é the unthets ‘ philosophers, atheism, positivism, | Jacobs, and she was the sister of the late lamented 
Personal Influence inthe Teacher...-.----s--sscsscsecccsceccecoce 174| materialism, pantheism, can make nothing out of these|Charles Sumner’s father, and was a widow. Mr. Sum- 
the 17s|words. Hence they can never furnish a solid basis for ner’s house was in a part of the city not far from the 
Peter the state or the family. They tend only to anarchy and|Charles river, where the streets led to Cambridge 
Ritipanoa chaos. Hence, atheistic statesmen have always favored bridge, but its exact locality I cannot remember.- I 
Site, religious system for the people at large, however much|know, when I entered school, my mother told Mrs. 
Foreign ton they secretly scorned it for themselves. For without the Jacobs I was “seven years old.” I recall the spaciéus 
How Centennial Visitors are Of a Supreme lait-giver a nation inevitably and\ wooden house, standing amidst tall, wide-spreading 
‘itticitwite always sinks into brutality and ruin. No sooner, for|trees, and a large, green yard where we went to play. 
We went up some old-fashioned, narrow stairs to an 


bY FRANKLIN W. FISH, 


Along the uplatids waves the gtain 

In golden billows, and below 
Upon a level stretch of plain 

The whitened fields of buckwheat grow, 
The leafy boughs with apples bend, 

The green is on the chestnut-burs, 

The locust-buds their perfume send, 
The breeze now scarce a ripple stirs 
Above the surface of the lake, 

And in the silence of the brake. 

O’ergrown with ferns, the cat-bird screams, 
The brown thrush and the robin sing, 

The air with light is half-ablaze, 

And underneath the dazzling beams 

Of the noontide’s exultant rays, 
The blue-bird spreads his azure wing. 


Down where the dusty roads divide, 
The little, old red school-house stands, 
And here upon the shady side 
The children group in happy bands, 
Let loose at noon. The open door, 
The battered porch, the well-worn floor, 
The row of nails, on which a score 
rimless hats are hung by day. 
The gtass i8 trodden by the feet 
Of merry urchins at their play, 
And heedless of the summer heat, 
For life to them is very sweet, 
The intermission glides away. 
O gleesome hearts, in after years 
These scenes to you will bring no tears 
When life is not a holiday. 


God and Duty. 3 

An editorial in the Vation of several weeks since con- 
tained some very just strictures on the parrot-like, 
memorizing style in which Philosophy, and particularly 
Ethics, is too persistently taught in our American col- 
leges. We fully agree with the critic in the opinion 
that no dogmatic inculcation of ancient formulas, no 
routine-familiarization of our students with the forms of 
gteat authors’ thoughts and arguments, will save them 
from damaging skepticism. This will only be secured 
when they are enabled to grasp the great problems of 
life themselves, and work them out to a sound conclu- 
sion by independent thought. 

But we must dissent from the /Vation’s sneer at de- 
ducing the ideas of right and duty from the will of a 
personal God. For this is, in fact, the only possible 
method of getting any logically consequent significance 
into the words duty and right, at all. This is evinced 
not merely by a moment’s reflection as to the simple 
implications of our words, duty, right, conscience, etc., 
but also, and most emphatically, by the whole history 
of the philosophy of the past. Nowhere have philoso- 
phers been able to. give any clear sense to “right ” and 
“wrong” except as they directly associated them with 
the idea of a personal divine legislator for humanity. 
The voice of conscience has uniformly been explained 
(if explained at all) to be a simple reflex of God’s in- 


example, had the atheist “Terrorists” of France dis- 
carded the existing religion than they saw themselves 
forced actually to invent a religion, and to provide for it 
temples and priests. 

God is, in fact, the only anchor of duty and right ; and 
any reasoning about obligation or the voice of con- 
science is superficial, illogical, unphilosophical, so long 
as it refuses to connect them directly with the idea of a 
creative will; Joun P. Lacrorx. 
Ohio Wesleyan University. 


— 


Schools and Teachers in Boston. 
THREESCORE YEARS AGO. 
BY MRS, ETHEL S. CUSTAR. 


I cannot remember when I first learned to read. 
My mother often said I could read in the New Testa- 
ment when I was three years old. I do remember 
being so often sick that I was not allowed to go out 
when I wished, lest I should “get cold.” I was not 
allowed to work about the house because I was “too 
weak.” But I was tatight needle-work as early as 
reading, and allowed to sit and read “Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress,” and Hannah More’s Tracts, till my eyes wa- 
tered, and the books had to be taken from me. I do 
not wonder now that I was never well. But my dear 
mother said; “ When she is reading a good book or sew- 
ing, she is doing no mischief.” And these were the 
prevailing ideas of education at that time. How many 
illustrations of child-life I could give! But about the 
schools is what must be written. 
MY FIRST TEACHER 
was an old lady. I cannot remember her face, but 
only the full-crowned, wide-bordered cap of white mus- 
lin, and the capacious checkered apron. The school 
room was an apartment up stairs in her house, and was 
tidy and pleasant. My schoolmates were nearly all 
about my age, boys and girls. The girls were taught 
to sew, for some brought “patches” to make quilts, 
and were taught to baste each square neatly together, 
and “sew over and over.” 
THE BAG. 

The strongest impression I have of my first teacher 
was her mode of punishment. She had a large bag, 
somewhat like the long flour-bags we send to mill, and 
in that, the “naughty” scholar was placed, and either 
laid on the floor or stood upright in the corner. This 
bag was a terror to many of us, and especially to me, 
so much so that crying and coaxing to be kept at 
home, caused me to be carried in the arms of an at- 
tendant, and a message sent to the teacher; but what 


it was, I never knew. But the bag made me sit very 


upper room, very plain and old-fashioned also, but with 
windows which gave a view of the river, and of the 
bright green yard beneath us. Clean white benches 
were ranged against the walls, and our bonnets, hats, 
etc. hung on rows of nails above. What would the 
boys now say to the bright-red morocco hats of the 
little boys of those days, with their tiny rims and 
buckles and to the red shoes of many a little girl, —all 
the fashion then, and sources of pride to their owners. 

My first lesson in writing was given by Mrs. Jacobs. 
I begged for a copy-book, but she thought I was too 
young ; so one day I made a little one out of a sheet 
of paper, and commenced writing. It was carried to 
Mrs. Jacobs, and I can see the pleasant surprise on her 
face as she looked at it and said, “ Why, surely, the 
child must have copies, and learn to write.” 

CHARLES SUMNER, A SCHOOLMATE. 


Another reminiscence is very pleasant. It was a 
very warm day in summer. The sun shone hotly into 
the room. The afternoon duties had been carried on 
about an hour, when the tall form of Mr. Sumner ap- 
peared in the school room. “ Hannah, it is too warm 
to keep these children up here ; take them down in the 
yard : let them romp and play awhile ; youcan see they 
don’t injure anything, and let them go on with their éasks 
under the trees.” We fairly jumped from our seats in 
the joy, and the Hon. Charles Sumner of the after 
years, was as delighted as any one, and his little red 
hat was soon off its nail. We had a merry time that 
afternoon, and I have often thought of the humanity 
shown in that one act, revealing the kindness of a heart 
which knew the wants of childhood. And I have often 
thought also, that the sympathies for the oppressed, 
which were the predominant characteristics of the late 
Charles Sumner, must have been inherited from that 
father, whose benevolent face I can see now as plainly 
as in the years of long ago. And how I would love to 
take the hand of my dear old teacher once more, be- 
fore she goes hence never to return. 

NEEDLEWORK.—SAMPLERS. 

Of my teacher in the next school to which I was 
sent, I remember little, only that she compelled us to 
constant diligence in our studies and our needlework. 
My share of the latter was marking and embroidery. 
I read, wrote a little, and spelt, and think I studied 
geography which I had begun at home, for I was often 
detained from school for many weeks by sickness. 
The school was held in a medium-sized room, two win- 
dows looking out on the street, and two into the yard. 
There was a crowd of pupils. Benches and desks were 
filled, and so close together we could hardly find stand- 
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ing-room for the recitation classes. The teacher, as 
Mrs. Jacobs had done, occupied a chair on one side of 
the room, and the pupils came to her side when they 
had to be shown. The teachers of those days stood 
very little, and they were “fat and hearty.” Each 
pupil tried to excel the others in study and in work, 
Oh, how tired- I became of those long yards of swiss 
muslin, with the large pattern, and the number of 
“leaves and eyelets,” and the “scallops” of “ button- 
hole stitch!” Weeks and weeks I labored over it, till 
I fairly Aated the sight of my work. I liked my sam- 
pler the best, because there were letters in every variety 
of stitch, and a large verse out of the Bible. 
NO RULES. 

There was no confusion in any of the schools, nor 
were there so many rules and restrictions. I don’t 
think I ever heard the word “rule” mentioned. The 
pupils loved the teachers, and went to them confidingly 
with their little wants and troubles, and received atten- 
tion and sympathy. Often, in later years, have I sor- 
rowed over the lack of these in modern teachers, and 
the‘consequent mental and physical sufferings of chil- 
dren. Itis a sad thing to repel a child’s confidence, 
or fail to inquire into his or her moral and bodily 
needs. Our teachers then continued their interest in 
their pupils on their ways to and from school, and felt 
in a degree responsible for their behavior until they 
reached home. Bad conduct was reported to parents, 
or punished in school. 

FIRST FREE SCHOOL. 

The opening of the free schools was hailed by hun- 
dreds of families as a long-wished-for blessing. I am 
not sure, but think the first one I attended was the, 
Hawkins-street school. I was greatly troubled at being 
sent to a master, and felt all the time homesick for my 


old teachers. The long aisle through the “ big room,” |~ 


—the seats and desks rising one above the other on 
each side,—the head master at his desk, seeming to 
frown on us all, — the usher seated at his desk, with his 
quill behind his ear,—were scenes which made the 
gchool all unlike a home. We dared not speak nor 
whisper ; we could ask no favors, and the prying 
“monitor” walked up and down to report things true 
or untrue. Any offence was punished by being called 
from the seat into the public aisle, to stand as long as 
the teacher pleased. One little girl about nine years 
old was kept in after school till nearly dark, to her 
parents’ great alarm, and her own illness as the conse- 


quence. 
POPULAR PUNISHMENTS. 


We changed from the writing room each half day to 
the reading room above, boys and girls alternating. 
Well do I remember the name of the man who was at 
the head of the reading room. He is far away, if 
living ; and equally well do I remember the punish- 
ments he inflicted. Upon the platform used for writ- 
ing and other purposes, he tied with a large rope sev- 
eral boys and girls in as close a bundle as he could, 
and made them stand there all the afternoon. I be- 
lieve the offence was talking. Another time he did the 
same, and made a bundle of boys, whom he compelled 
to lie on the floor in the middle of the aisle. “ Ferrul- 
ing” the hand was frequently done, and the cries were 
tremendous. He might have been a learned man, but 
he was certainly a very strange and cruel one, and 
wholly unfit to have the charge of young persons. If 
he ever had children of his own, they were greatly to 
be pitied. 
EXHIBITION DAYS. 

My parents removed to another part of the city, and 
I entered the school in that neighborhood. It was 
quite another atmosphere. I respect the memory of 
those men under whom I studied pages of “Walker’s 
Dictionary,” “ Murray’s Grammar,” “ Cummings’ Geog- 
raphy,” who had us read from the “English Reader.” 
How we were drilled for exhibition day in reading! 
“Far in a wild unknown to public view,” etc., and how 
we tried to win the silver medal! And when the com- 


mittee, the mayor and the aldermen walked into the 
school, how reverently we all rose and continued stand- 
ing till they had passed up and taken their seats, 
Those exhibitions were gala-days, and the winners of 
the medals, as they came down from their seats to re- 
ceive their prizes, stepped as daintily, and held up 
their heads as proudly as if crowned queens and kings. 
Never a visitor entered the school, but all rose and 
stood till he was seated. And the best scholar was. 
frequently called upon to rehearse something, as a part 
of his studies, in a kind of private exhibition. Oh, the’ 
good old days of well-taught manners and obedience! 
OUR WRITING MASTER 
was a superior penman and teacher. How strict he 
was about the marks, about holding the pen, about 
writing foo fast, etc.! how patient and pleasant he was 
with all his strictness! Blessed be the memory of 


Benjamin Whitney, A.M. ! 
(To be continued.) 


Free High Schools, or Not. 


* To tax a town of 8000 families for the whole cost of educating, 
up to their eighteenth year, the children of 400 families is a con- 
spicuous injustice.” 

In discoursing from this as from a text, a pertinent 
preliminary inquiry might seem to a stranger to relate 
to its genuineness. We must assume that among many 
copyists, before the age of printing, the word “ not,” 
consisting as it does only of the letters of “ to” in an in- 
verted order, with an # prefixed, was overlooked as un- 
important. Considering this point as now well 
established, we shall read, “ Vo/ to tax a town,” etc., 
and shall proceed to show the truth therein expressed 
in two particulars. Now, seriously,— 
First, the injustice to the 400 families. For it should 
be remembered that these are not an invariable 400 
families, as it would be necessary that they should be to 
make out a case of “aristocracy” on their part as 
against a permanently inferior class of 7600 families. 
They are, on the contrary, a perpetually shifting com- 
pany of households. A family, a son or daughter from 
which graduates from the high school this year, may 
not furnish another attendant for several years, or at all. 
Let us dwell on this point a moment. A fit period of 
time for which to discuss the working of a high school 
would be a generation, 33 years. Now about 240 dif- 
ferent families per year for 33 years, would make up 
8000 families. But our supposed school provides sit- 
tings for 400 families. Either, then, a certain invaria- 
ble set of 160 additional families can be represented in 
the school for 33 years, or, which is a more likely re- 
sult, 400 families per year for 20 years would make 
8000 families, so that 13 X 400 or 5200 of the 8000 fami- 
lies could be represented twice in a generation. There- 
fore, in the long run, the school may with fairness be 
said to be supported by all for all. 

Second, the injustice to the 8000 families. This ap- 
pears in depriving the community which they constitute 
of the valuable leadership in every department of life 
and activity, which can be afforded by the fixed propor- 
tion, it may be, but /reely varying identity of 400 fami- 
lies, the children of which are naturally, from time to 
time, adapted to profit by higitschool training. This 
deprivation, it is true, might not be complete, yet if 
proper high school candidates could not be provided 
for in their own town, they might, in many cases, either 
lose the benefits of such schools altogether, or perma- 
nently remove to where such benefits could be had, 
leaving an imperfectly assorted community behind them. 
The value of such trained natural leadership admits 
of universally intelligible illustration. I have seen a 
very large and earnest business meeting at which im- 
portant interests, then in jeopardy, were to be con- 
sidered. I have seen the stolid incapacity of the mass 
of the meeting to know what to do, or, at least, how to 
act together to doit. I have seen passionate but vague 


resting upon wise counsels, which yet they could not 
have originated, nor gained from paid professional ad- 
visers, not of their number or interested with and for 
them, except at great cost for uncertain results. But a 
few among and of the many were here invaluable to the 
many. 

The high school is the cheapest way of supplying, or, 
at least, of recruiting for the supply, of perpetual suc- 
cession of such an invaluable few, for which cheap sup- 
ply, now from one 400 families, and now from another, 
the 8000 may well and thankfully pay. Q. E. D. 


October. 
BY S. P. BARTLETT. 
October, with its legacy of September’s bloom and 


fruitage ; with its ripened leaves of scarlet and gold ; 
with its zest and tone of morning airs, so refreshing ; 


‘}and then the warm after-light upon harvest-field and 


open country ; day after day so beautiful. 


“O golden month! how high thy gold is heaped! 

The yellow birch leaves shine Tike bright coins strung 

On wands; the chestnut’s yellow pennons tongue 

To every wind its harvest challenge. Stee 

In yellow still lie fields where wheat was reaped; 

And yellow still the corn sheaves stacked among 

The yellow gourds, which from the earth have 

Her utmost gold. To highest bough hath leapt 

The purple prape — last thing to ripen — late 

By reason of its precious cost. 

O heart, remember vintages are lost 

If grapes do not for freezing night-dews wait: 

Think while thou sun’st thyself in joys estate, 

Mayhap thou cans’t not ripen without frost!” 
It is the lesson of the ripened year, October is per- 
fecting ; full fraught with beneficence and beauty, wis- 
dom and worth in the Divine bestowal, unto our enjoy- 
ment of observation, and the befitting reflection that as 
naturally ensues. 
An October noonday, warm with the still ray which 
the Gentians love, is the time to find an open flower of 
the soft G. crinita. It is then the delicately-fine fringes 
part, and show us the five-cleft cut-ciliate cup, so silken 
fair, and too tender to be unfolded long, for even the 
sunbeam’s sake. The branches curve slightly from a 
somewhat firm, terete stem, becoming erect and straight, 
and each bears at the leafless top a single beautiful 
deep-blue flower, with a square acuminate calyx of four 
segments, equaling the tube of the corolla ; stamens 
also four. The shaded leaves of brown and green 
taper to the apex. Its stem is a foot or more in 
height, long-branched and smooth. A wayside, just a 
pleasant stroll from home, is rich with this lovely 
flower of mid-Autumn. The large, palm-like leaves of 
the great tree Sumac, kindled into scarlet and yellow, 
wave above ; we brush brown bunches of Sweet-Fern 
away, — Sweet- Fern which has so lordly a name 
for its rustic, pinnatified serrate-leaved little shrub, of 
Comptonia, from Henry Compton, lord bishop of Lon- 
don,—though why, we surely cannot say. 
Pearly clusters of the Gnaphalium Margaritacea, 
which is the pretty specific name of our Everlasting 
Flower, cluster near, contrasting sweetly with the dark- 
blue Gentians. Its hemispherical calices of close, clear 
white scales, and yellow five-cleft florets, the whole a 
fastigiate corymb of fadeless bloom, we all love to seek 
and gather for winter vases. Arranged with the foreign 
Globe Amaranths of shining purple and gold, and a few 
ornamental grasses of graceful growth, an exceedingly 
pretty bouquet is easily made. No less remarkable 
than its imperishable beauty, is the peculiarly sweet, 
inherent odor the downy G. Margaritacea cherishes 
eternally. 
As October grows later, a very fine, tall Gentian, the 
G. Saponaria, is found in moist pastures and thin woods. 
It is distinguished by its large, bright, blue flowers, so 
nearly closed at the top as to resemble buds ; corolla 
slightly five-cleft, its segments sub-divided, and folded 
together so as almost to shut the cup. Flowers clus- 
tered at the summit, and frequently on the sides in the 


counsels offered to them, which they would have fol- 


lowed to their ruin. I have seen them appreciating and 


leaf axils. Leaves dark and beautiful, oval-lanceolate, 
acuminate, narrowing to the sub-clasping base, There 
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are numerous varieties of Gentianacae scattered through 
the United States. The properties of the genera are 
medicinal, being tonic, and febrifugal. The juice is 
clear and intensely bitter, and produces the gen- 
tian of the shops. Varieties are cultivated as orna- 
mental flowers, but an October handful, gathered in 
this delightful season from its native home, and placed 
afterwards in a sunny window (which it will dearly love) 
of our own, has for us a natural charm that cannot be 
superseded. 

If we are fortunate seekers, a warm meadow may 
still be keeping for us the charming Spiranthés cernua, 
Drooping Neottia, or ladies’ tresses, a lovely plant 
which sometimes lingers. It belongs to the Orchi- 
dacaeae, and presents some of the picturesque character- 
istics. Its creamy, recurved-drooping flowers, so thickly 
spiral, wreath the twisted spike with fragrant bloom. 
The flower. has an oblong, wavy, crenulate lip, longer 
than the petals; perianth long, cream-white ; stigma 
fantastic, like a bird’s beak; spike dense, oblong, 
pubescent at top ; stem invested with short, alternate, 
leafy sheaths. We may say its nameis from the Greek, 
and signifies birds’ nest, or from the same, and a wreath. 
Either is befitting, and a graceful name adorns a grace- 
ful flower. 

Akm to Bryant’s “ yellow sunflower by the brook,” 
strays the Burr Marigold, to mingle its brown and yel- 
low with blue- starred Aster tardiflorus; the strong 
Smilax shines green in wasting hedgerows, its smooth, 
glossy leaves and hardy tendrils wreathing in a clasp 
that can scarcely be dissevered, the remnant of wild 
shrubbery. The Barberry’s strings of scarlet coral hang 
profusely by many a roadside,—a curious bush we may 
sometime like to study alone ; and in quiet nooks Ferns 
which are but a tracery of transparent yellow, surprise 
us with their delicacy. 

But the days grow crisp, the sparkling air delightfully 
bracing and buoyant, and the poet’s gentle question re- 
peats itself tenderly,—“ Where are the flowers?” — at 
last. We have counted them until 

“ The brightness of their smile is gone, 
From upland, glade, and glen ;” 
and yet, how does it linger! It is true the bloom has 
withered, and that the red and russet leaves dropping 
and rustling with every air through the woodlands, tell 
us it is the Fall. 

But as we have walked amid the trees and flowers 
from Spring’s folded buds to Autumn’s defoliation, we 
surely have learned the lesson of progressive life 
through the seasons ; and how, although beauty first 
wins us to exceeding love and admiration, there is more 
to us in the process of vegetable life than this ; for we 
at least begin to know why God said, “ Let the earth 
bring forth grass, the herb yielding fruit after his 
kind, whose seed is in itself upon the earth; and it 
was so. And the earth brought forth grass, and the 
herb, yielding seed after his kind, and the tree yielding 
fruit, whose seed was in itself after his kind ; and God 
saw that it was good.” 


STRENGTH OF A REPUBLIC.—Some have thought that, 
in a republic, the good wise must necessarily maintain 
an ascendency over the vicious and ignorant, But 
whence any such moral necessity? The distinctive 
characteristic of a republic is the greater freedom and 
power of its members. A republic is a political con- 
trivance by which the popular voice is collected and 
uttered, as one articulate and authoritative sound. If, 
then, the people are unrighteous, that utterance will be 
unrighteous, If the people, or a majority of them, 
witdraw their eyes from wisdom and equity,—those 
everlasting lights in the firmament of truth ; if they 
abandon themselves to party strife, where the triumph 
of a faction, rather than the prevalence of the right, is 
made the object of contest,—it becomes as certain as 
are the laws of Omnipotence, that such a community 
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WHEN SCHOOL “LETS OUT.” 
BY HENRY T. STANTON. 


When school “lets out” at sundown time, 
And shadows long up hill-sides climb, 

With leap and romp and laugh and shout, 
In kilt and smock and roundabout, 

By grain-field fence, through pasture-grass, 
A foot-worn way, the scholars pass ; 

And bright-faced elf and brown-faced lout 
Go heart-glad home, when school “lets out.” 


I sit and watch, where, white and slow, 

The mistress moves in grace below; . 

A lithe young girl, with folded hands, 

With low-down locks in wide, brown bands, 
Who floats in light where deep shade lies, 
With sweet, sad looks in lake-blue eyes ; 

I sit and watch, and hope and doubt 

I know not what, when school “lets out.” 


Were I so young as they who know 

The mild maid-rule, just there below, 

Would I be glad as they who pass 

By grain-field fence and pasture-grass ? 
ould I be glad the home-bound way, 

And laugh and shout and romp as they? 

It might be so in roundabout, 

But not as now, when school “ lets out.” 


Some day,—how soon I cannot tell, 

But some day soon, I know full well,— 

My feet shall fall with beat as slow 

The green-laid way that hers do go, 

And I shall feel my great heart rise 

To tender looks from lake-blue eyes, 

And there shall be no fear, no doubt, 

Her hand in mine, when school “ lets out.” 


—Home and School. 


SCIENTIFIC. 


THE METRIC CHART. 


The metric chart recently printed by the American 
Metric Bureau, is well worth the attention of every 
teacher. We havea copy hanging over our desk, and 
feel that we shall do our readers a kindness in giving a 
description of it. 

The chart is mounted in map form, on rollers, and is 
just a meter square within the ruled lines. At the top 
are given the tables of the system, and also of the fed- 
eral currency, bringing out the fact that they are all 
parts of the same system, by means of colors. On the 
left of the title, the derivations of the names of the sys- 
tem are given with illustrative words, ¢. g. decimeter, like 
our word decimal. On the right is a list of the nations 
now using the system. Then a black meter bar is 
printed across the entire length of the chart, so that it 
can be seen very plainly in any part of the school room. 
This is followed by another meter bar, printed in wood 
color, with every other decimeter in black. A third 
bar has the alternate centimeters in black and wood color. 
Below these bars, carefully engraved and colored, are 
arranged in order a cubic decimeter or litre of wood, 
divided into square centimeters, every other one being 
colored black as on a chess-board ; a hollow tin litre, 
to show that capacity is the same as solidity ; a pair of 
scales, having on one side a glass litre of the common 
form, filled just level full of water, and on the other, a 
similar cup containing a brass kilogram, just balancing 
the litre of water, showing that weight is simply the 
force of gravity on a given capacity; the decilitre, 
centilitre, and millilitre measures, filled with water, and 
accompanied by the brass hectogram, dekagram, and 
gram, the corresponding weights ; and on the right, a 
square decimeter divided into its too square centi- 
meters. 

The lower part of the chart commences with exact 
copies of the government standards at Washington. 
An engineer was sent on to make the measurements 
with microscopic accuracy, and we are told the greatest 
care has been taken in the engraving, to make the 
copies as exact as is possible on paper, several parts of 
the chart having been engraved more than once in 
order to secure this desired accuracy, The series of 
weights shows the platinum milligram, double m. g., 
demi c. g., c, g., double c, g., demi d. g., d. g., double 
d. g., demi g. Then follow the brass weights: the g., 
double g., demi Dg., Dg. double Dg., demi Hg., Hg., 
double Hg., demi K., K. double K., and5 K. The ca- 


will express and obey the baser will.—Horace Mann. 


pacity measures followin a series, from the tiny millitre to 


the double litre, which holds 2000 of the former. These 
nine measures are accompanied by their inside diame- 
ters and heights, given in tenths of millimeters. So 
the chart will be, and in fact is, at present, used as a 
guide in manufacturing standard measures for the use 
of county and town sealers. 

At the right of these standards are shown the differ- 
ent forms of the same measure, which are used as a 
matter of convenience, the wooden market measure 
having a greater diameter and less height than the 
wine measure, though the capacity is the same. Under 
the government standards are arranged the tables, giv- 
ing the names, abbreviations, number of units, and 
equivalents in the old system, as fixed by Congress in 
1866. At the right of the tables are given two of the 
many forms of pocket-rules in use, and on the left, a 
comparison of the four English quarts, and the two 
English pounds, with the liter and kilo. An outline of 
the beer quart measure is given roo mm. in diameter, 
and 146.9 mm. high. A cross section at 144.6 mm., 
shows the capacity of the imperial quart. Another at 
140.2 mm., shows the dry quart. Another at 127.3 
mm. shows the liter, and a line drawn 120.4 mm, from 
the bottom, shows the capacity of our common, or wine 
quart. A brass kilogram 50 mm, high, has the Avoir- 
dupois pound cut off at 22.7 mm., and the Troy pound 
at 18.7 mm. By these ingenious comparisons, the val- 
ues of the new denominations are more easily realized, 
than by any amount of study bestowed on tables of 
equivalents. 

Perhaps the best thing on the chart is the last meter 
bar, printed across the bottom. This is graduated 
down to millimeters on both edges, and almost touch- 
ing it, is an English yard graduated down to sixteenths 
of an inch on both edges. These bars are both in 
black, with white lines, thus showing the graduation 
more distinctly. The nearly four inches between the 
ends of the yard and meter, are graduated in black on 
a white ground, the change from black to white making 
the difference between the meter and the yard very 
marked. We are aware that the yard and meter have 
been printed side by side before, and have served an 
excellent purpose for comparing the two systems with- 
out reductions ; but we have never seen anything else 
printed from a single brass bar, and with so much ac- 
curacy. On applying a standard steel scale, graduated 
to 5,cooths of a meter, we found the chart won- 
derfully accurate, “and are told by an engineer, who has 
himself with a microscope examined the brass bar from 
which the yard and meter are printed, that nothing 
more accurate can be hoped for on paper. 

The same standard applied to the meter and yard as 
printed from brass rules set up separately, shows many 
discrepancies which would render them useless for ac- 
curate comparisons, though they are accurate enough 
for ordinary purposes. It is certainly a great conven- 
ience to have a standard meter and a standard yard, 
finely graduated and made on a single bar of metal, so 
that a given length in one system can be instantly and 
accurately transferred to the other, by merely glancing 
at the inside edges of the two bars, where the gradua- 
tions are brought to the edge of the same white line, 


Taken together, the chart makes a very handsome 
appearance, being finely printed in colors, and from 
metal plates, no wood having been used. It is sub- 
stantially mounted on cloth, with hard wood rollers riv- 
eted on both top and bottom, and the whole surface is 
varnished, so that it can be washed in case it should be 
soiled. We hope, through some means, a copy of this 
chart may find its way on to the wall of every school 
room in the country, for we have seldom seen anything 
of the kind calculated to do more efficient service in 
the class room. 

We are authorized to say that the Bureau will, for 
the present, furnish the chart to any teacher or school 
desiring copies, at one half its price, the postage or ex- 
press to be paid by the school. The price of the chart 


is $3,00, and it can be sent by mail for 12 cents. So, 
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until further notice, any teacher or school officer can 
receive a copy by remitting $1.62 to the Metric Bureau, 
13 Tremont Place, Boston. 


MATHEMATICS. 
PROBLEMS. 


Prostem LXXVIII.—Let a, 4, ¢ be the sides of a 
triangle, @ being the longest side. Prove the area 
equal to V WV. B.: 6 and ¢ may 
exchange places in this formula. J. S. R. 


— Would some American teacher oblige a Canadian 
by solving the following problems, using arithmetic 


where possible ? 

1. The difference between the true and the bank dis- 
count of a note of $5300, payable in 9 months, is $18. 
Find the rate per cent. 

2. The present worth of a debt due at a future time, 
as found by the common method (bank discount), will 
not amount to the debt, if invested for the given time 

“and rate. Show that the error varies exactly as the 
square of the time. 

3. If the increase in the number of male and female 
criminals be 18 per cent., while the decrease in the 
number of males alone is 4°6 percent., and the increase 
in the number of females is 9°8 per cent: compare the 
number of male and female criminals respectively. 

4. Arailway train 44 yds. long passes a man (4) 
traveling (in the same direction), at the rate of 6 miles 
an hour, in 3 seconds. Half an hour after leaving 4, it 
meets another traveler (8), and passes him in 2/5 sec- 
onds. Determine the distance from the point where 
the train leaves A, at which A and Z will meet. 

5. A person pays $432 for the insurance of goods, at 
334 per cent. ; and he finds that if the goods are lost, 
he will receive from the insurance company the value 
of the goods, the premium of insurance, and $40 be- 
sides. Find the value of the goods. 

6. A building society wishes to realize 10 per cent. on 
its loans: the installments paid to it can be reinvested 
at 3 per cent. per half year. Extending the formula 
A= PR* to include case of # being fractional, show 
that the quarterly instalment on a loan of $1000, pay- 
able in 6 years, is 1000 (1°1)° X wet 

7. A lends B $1000, payable in ten annual install- 
ments of $157.20 each. i ‘ 

(a) What rate per cent., simple interest, does B pay 
for his money? 

(6) What is the rate per cent, compound interest ? 

8. The hour, minute, and second hands of a watch 
revolve uniformly on concentric arcs ; they are together 
at noon, how soon will the second hand be midway be- 
tween the other two? " 

9g. A.man bought a farm for $5000, and agreed to 
pay principal and interest in four equal annual pay- 
ments. Find the annual payments, interest being at 7 
per cent., compound interest. 

10. The sides of a triangle, ABC, are 25, 30, and 35 
ft. respectively : on these sides external squares are de- 
scribed, ACDE, ABKH, BCGF. Find the aggregate 


area of the squares described on the lines GH, KD, EF. 
D. R. BIRMINGHAM. 


SOLUTIONS. 
Prostem LXXI.—The equation of the general el- 
lipsoid being a*x*+- Ce? (1), 


if z be parallel with , we have, when x =o and y=o, 
z=ab=p); and if y be parallel with 2, we have, when 
x=o0 and z==0, y= ac=—n; and if x be parallel with 
m, we have, when yo and z=0,x—dc=m. The 
cylinder being i situ, and trimmed down at ends to 
represent “volume” wanted,—that is, down to the re- 
moved surface proper of the ellipsoid, and the condi- 
tions being such that the ellipsoid clasps the cylinder, 
at the center of its proper convex surface, let a plane 
parallel with yz cut the cylinder. Since the section of the 
cylinder in the plane mn is a circle, the intersection of 
first plane and circle makes the double ordinate of the 
circle. To express the single ordinate in terms of x 
(with its origin at center of ellipsoid) and constants, we 
have for it, W7—(m —z—7). . . . (2); or, what is the 
same, — [m — (m — x) — (m 

Now, (2) is equally a measurement for every point 
common to the surfaces of the ellipsoid and cylinder, 
from the plane fm; but y is also the same measure 


ment for all the values of it for which we have use. 
Some value of z is also a measurement for all distances 
of the trimmed surface of the cylinder, from the plane 
m n,and may be regarded as the generating line of the 
plane first mentioned ; so that we have for 4, the area 


LANGUAGE. 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
REAL AND APPARENT SUBJECT. 


of that plane: 
A= [sdy=4be— —y. 


gration x is not a variable. 


y for its geometrical sine. 


must have for it— 


x 


m—2r 
v= [ade ax sin-- 


The integral above is half a circular zone cut from a 
circle whose radius is Waii—@4j-34, said zone lying 
against diameter and having the width y. In this inte- 
Now, one-half such a zone 
consists of a right triangle, whose rectangular sides are, 
— — and y, and of a sector whose arc has 


We are now to regard the plane 4 as variable with 
x; and this can be regarded as the generating plane of 
the “ volume” wanted. So that if V be this volume we 


where the area of the sector is expressed b 


the trigonometric arc, or one with radius unity. 


Now replaci 
stants, an 


few persons would be willing to undertake. 
J. Spare, New Bedford. 


by 3; .’. their product is divisible by 6. 
2. It is shown that 

sin (x-+y=—sin x cosy-+cosasiny.... 
and cos (x-++ y)==cos x cos y—sinxsiny... 
Make x = y, and for sin x and cos x, write— 
tan x 
WV i+ tan? x 


(2) become, sin 2% = ome 


and cos 


Wm. Hoover. 


Moore, and X.] 


Arithmetic, I offer the following: 


ture, by Alligation,— 

8.2245 — 6.081081 = 2.143419 
10.769226 — 8.2245 = 2.544726 
63 X 2.143419 
4-688145 
the place of the gold purloined. 


= 4.688145. 


J. SR, 


which, when a=8, becomes as it should.—Ep. 


PROVERBIAL SAYINGS BY GOETHE. 


A happy wife shows in her face, 
That she is so, the clearest trace. 

A graceful yes, a graceful no, 

But quick! To such I welcome show. 
January, February, March, 
Thou art my darling arch; 
June, July, August, September, 
I nothing more remember. 

No greater pain I could devise 

Than being alone in paradise. 
All would be settled ’tis quite plain, 
Could what is done be dene again. 


— Translated by Professor Noa. 


half the 
square of the radius to which it belongs, multiplied by 


y, by its equal in terms of x and con- 
developing the arc and the other radical, 
into series for integrating term by term, in order that 
the formula may be worked numerically, is a task which 


Rep_y TO WALTER Hoxie (/. 100).—1. If x be any 
number, then «3 — x is divisible by 6 without a re- 
mainder, «3 — «—=(x— 1) «(«-+1)= the product of 
three consecutive numbers of the natural series. Two 
of them must be divisible by 2, and the remaining one 


I 
and respectively, and (1) and 
1—tan* x 
1+ tan? x. 


[Solutions of the above from E. J. Edwards, W. A, 


— In reply to “S. L.’s” request, in the JourNaL of 
Aug. 12, for a solution of a certain problem in Eaton’s 


63 + 10.36 = 6.081081 cu. in., the vol. of 63 oz. of gold ; 
63 + 5.85 = 10.769226 cu. in., the vol of 63 oz. of silver. 


Comparing these volumes with the volume of the mix- 


= 28.803 ounces of silver, which took 


— In reply to Wm. Hoover, we would say that his 

formula for dividing the trapezoidal plank does not fail 

when The formula is (a? +H) — 25, 


We have the example, “‘They named Aim ohn.” 
Here we have two direct objects, one denoting the Jer- 
son aftected by the act expressed by the verb, the other 
denoting the product of the same. Changing into the 
passive voice, we have, “ He was named Yohn.” Here 
he, the personal direct object, becomes the true subject. 
So always in similar cases, 

Again, we have the following: “They offered Aim 
the situation.” Here we have two objects, of which 
one, the Jerson, is indirect, and the other, the shing, is 
direct, Change to the passive form, and we have, “ He 
was offered the situation.” According, now, to the det- 
nition of the subject of a proposition, as given by all 
the grammars, viz., “ That of which the affirmation is 
made,” clearly situation, and not He, is the real subject. 
For if we ask what was offered, of course there can be 
only one answer, viz., the situation. Hence this must 
be the ¢rue subject. But manifestly 4e is the apparent 
subject of the verb. Hence, here, the real and the ap- 
parent subject do not coincide. 

Of the same nature are the following: “I was shown 
a picture.” (Campbell.) “He was paid fifty dollars.” 
“We must be allowed the privilege.” (Murray's Gram. ) 
“Tooke was refused admission.” ( Purley.) ‘He has 
been left no less than eight thousand pounds.” ( Priestley 
Gram.) “He was offered the command of the army.” 
"ag ) “A-widow may be granted such a priv- 

a 
In all these examples, the italicized words are the 
real subjects,—that is, in every instance, they constitute 
that of which the “ affirmation is made,” 

Again, when a sentence in the active voice contains 
only an indirect object, this regularly becomes the ap- 
parent subject of the passive, the rea/ subject being im- 
plied, or the verb being used in a way, impersonally. 
Thus: “They spoke fo him.” Passive, “He was 
spoken to.” The sense is, “ Zhere was a speaking to 
him.” Clearly enough, 4e is only the apparent subject. 
So, “ Zhis was talked about.” “ Zhe man was run 
over.” “War was talked of.” 

Sometimes the noun of an adjective phrase, used 
merely as the modifier of the direct object of the verb 
in the active voice, becomes the apparent subject 
with the passive voice. Thus: “They found /au/t 
with him.” Passive, “ He-was found fault with.” Here 
he is only the apparent subject, the real subject being 
Fault ; for the true sense is,— fault was found with him. 
So, “They have lost sight of its reference to place.” 
Passive, “ Its reference to place has been lost sight of.” 
( Bullion’s Gram.) Here the true subject is sight, or 
sight of its reference to piace; for this is the thing /os¢. 

“ The arguments which have been made use of.” (Ad- 
dison.) Here the true subject is use; for the sense is, 
“The arguments of which use has been made.”  Mich- 
elet’s lectures might have been put a stop to.” ( Zhe 
Friend.) The true subject is stop. Thus: “A stop 
might have been put to Michelet’s lectures.” “Patagonia 
had been taken possession of.” True subject, fosses- 
sion, or possession of Patagonia. 

Now, from the above, it is evident that, while in the 


English language an indirect object, or a mere adjective 
modifier of a direct object, may become the apparent 
subject in the passive voice, nothing but the direct ob- 
ject can ever become the vea/ subject under such cir- 
cumstances. It should be noted, moreover, that this 
strange idiom (viz., using an indirect object, or an ad- 
jective modifier of a direct object, as apparent subject 
in the passive,) is peculiar to the English,—at least it 
occurs almost never in the Latin, and is only rarely 
found in the Greek. In the French and German it is 


never tolerated. There can be no question, however,’ 
about its being good English, since it is found con- 
stantly in our best writers. If it should be said that, 
as a matter of rhetoric, this idiom is highly inelegant, it 
must be answered that, as in the case of almost all 
other idioms in language, what is lost in elegance is 


often more than gained in strength. 
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Correspondence, Notes, and Queries. 


Religion in Our Schools. 
To the Editor of The New-England: 

Some of your correspondents, who have thought proper to criti- 
cise my communications on the subject of Religion in Our Schools, 
appear to be under the impression that I seek to open a contro- 
versy with antagonists. Now, according to my experience, I 
should define controversy to be “the surest method of preventing 
agreement between two disputants ;” and the word itself lends to 
the fitness of my definition, being composed of the two words con- 
tra and vertere: thus, freely translated, to turn people against one 
another. Everybody knows that the discussion of the subject of 
religion in connection with the education of children, has resulted 
in a great deal of special pleading about obstacles which are be- 
lieved to be in the way. Of what use is a discussion of such diffi- 
culties, when the question of religion as a necessary element of 
education is not, first of all, agreed upon. If all Americans were 
Catholics, that question would be easily settled. Parents would 
no more think of sending their children to a school without relig- 
ion, than to one without reading and writing. Catholic philoso- 
phy, Catholic experience of nineteen centuries, and Catholic faith 
united and universal, all combine to demand it. Education with- 
out religion, for a Catholic, would be worse than the play of Ham- 
Jet without Hamlet. 

In my communications to THE NEw-ENGLAND, I supposed 
that the majority of Protestants believe, with us, in the necessity 
of religion in the education not only of children, but of men and 
women, although all do not esteem it so highly, nor deem it so in- 
dispensable as Catholics do. If, in the schools established by the 
State, religious education is not given, we think ourselves bound 
in conscience and by common sense to establish and support 
schools at our own cost (where we are able) in order to secure the 
blessings of such instruction and discipline. Our children are not 
only human beings and citizens in prospect, but they are Christ- 
ians, and both conscience and common sense imperatively demand 
that they be educated as such. 

There are some people, citizens of our Republic, who are known 
as infidels, or, if they like it better, unbelievers in Christianity. 
These, for the most part, do not wish their children educated as 
Christians, (although I have known not a few who, bereft of faith 
themselves, are anxious to have their children and their wives go 
to confession regularly), but, what is more, appear to desire that 
neither Catholics nor Protestants should enjoy that privilege. 
They take it for granted, what is precisely the question at issue, 
that religion has nothing to do with education. 

Now, although we Catholics, as Americans, submit to be gov- 
erned by the vote of a majority, we are not such democrats as to 
ignore the rights of the minority ; and, even if an overwhelming 
majority of infidels voted to have no religion taught in any form 
in the schools, that would never convince me that Protestants had 
lost their right under our American Constitution to educate their 
children as Protestants, or to have as much of the Bible read in 
their schools to their children as they judged, in conscience, neces- 
sary to their religious education. And if we are willing to con- 
tend for the civil rights of our Protestant fellow-citizens, surely it 
is not much to ask that they also respect ours, and give us the 
same fair play. 

The cry of “sectarian schools” has been raised as if it were a 
combination to defeat the common school system, which has pre- 
vailed amongst us. For us Catholics, at least, we reply,—Not so: 
we do not object to a well-ordered system of common schools ; 
but we do say (and let those interested take notice, and forever 
hold their peace hereafter on this accusation) that any system of 
schools which refuses to grant to parents and children the rights 
they have under our Constitution, is a system of tyranny and op. 
pression, which any minority, whether Protestant or Catholic, will 
as law-abiding citizens peacefully endure, — as we should any per- 
secution,—but will just as peacefully agitate, remonstrate, protest, 
appeal, and continue to cast their ballot for justice and right with 
an honest hand and an undismayed heart. A majority of votes 
does not necessarily decide what is right; nor is the minority 
thereby condemned to silence and convicted of being in the wrong. 

Let Americans remember the sublime sentence uttered by Wen- 
dell Phillips, —“ With God, one is a majority!” What we say 
again to all good Protestants is this: Try to shake off old preju- 
dices, and realize that in this momentous question, your position 
is ours, your interests are bound up with ours, and do not be led 
by the nose to the ballot-box to cast a vote against us at the bid- 
ding of a class of men who despise your religious tenets quite as 
cordially as they hate ours. ALFRED Youne, C.S.P. 

St. Paul’s, New York, Oct. 5. 

“ Evils of Self-Reporting.” 
To the Editor of The New-England: 


I notice in the JouRNAL of Sept. 23, an article with the above | given 


title, which varies so much with my views, based on experience, 
that I take the liberty to state them. 


To begin with, the article referred to above is based on a sys- 
tem entirely wrong in itself. No good teacher would, at the close 
of a day’s work, sternly demand that all who had communicated 
should rise in their places and stand until their names were taken, 
thus making them monuments of their own shame. This system 


presupposes no watchfulness on the part of the teacher; she takes 
her pupils at their word, and then punishes them for telling the 
truth. If I were allowed to state my opinion, I would say that 
any one who would do that thing, is not fitted to be in the school 
room in the capacity of teacher, and no words are too strong in 
condemning such a system. 

Again, the system advocated by the writer of Sept. 23 is as er- 
roneous, in my opinion, as the one which she condemned, since it 
must lead to this: the teacher acts as a detective, and there being 
no responsibility on the part of the scholars, they feel, — probably 
on account of the general moral degeneracy of mankind, and of 
children in particular, caused by the fall of Adam, and upon which 
the writer of the above-named article laid so much stress,—that as 
soon as the teacher’s back is turned they are at liberty to do as 
they please, so long as she doesn’t catch them. 

It is necessary in all school work that there be codperation be- 
tween pupils and teacher, in order that good results may be ac- 
complished. Why notin government? The teacher must watch 
for imperfections, and punish for om/y what she sees. At the close 
of the day, she may ask pleasantly, “ How many have succeeded in 
getting along without whispering to-day?” letting them answer by 
raising their hands, or rising in their places, thus rewarding them 
by the honor received, for endeavoring to do right through the 
day; and telling the truth becomes a pleasant duty, instead of a 
cause of shame and dishonor. G. W. N. 

Farmington, Me., Oct. 7, 1876. 

—o— 
The Kindergarten and the Mother. 
To the Editor of The New-England: 

The thoughts recently expressed in the JouRNAL, about the 
public kindergarten in St. Louis, deserve our serious considera- 
tion. But there is one point not touched upon. It is that no 
home-circle can give the happiness and the benefits which the 
child obtains in the true kindergarten. No matter how intelligent 
and enlightened the mother may be, if she has, perhaps, one or 
even two little ones to look after, who are younger than her little 
four or five-year-old child, she cannot possibly entertain or look 
after him as the kindergartner, whose vocation it is to take the 
mother’s place a few hours each day. The question with our 
wealthy mothers is simply between so many hours care from the 
uneducated nursery-maid, or a few hours of refining intercourse 
with the kindergartner, and a number of sweet children to be com- 
panions in work and play, for her child. Very few mothers feel 
equal to the task, even if left free from interruption of callers or 
others duties, to give their child the care and training it receives 
in the kindergartens, LoviIsE PoLLock. 

Grammatical Person. 
To the Editor of The New-England : 

A few questions about grammatical person. Which is correct, 
‘It is I who és here,’ or ‘It is I who am here’? Does a relative 
pronoun take person,—as well as number,—from its antecedent, or 
is it always of the third person? What is the antecedent of who 
in the above sentence, # or 7? Should I say, ‘I am John who am 
here,’ or ‘I am John who és here’? When, if ever, is a noun not 
of the third person? 

A few questions about the infinitive. In the sentence, “ He 
came to see me; I work in order to live,” how do we parse /o see, 
and ¢o dive. How can we define the infinitive so as to include all 
its uses? Does not this form of the verb demand separate names 
for its different uses? P. 

Norwich, Conn., Oct. 11, 1876. 

Objections to New Rules in Grammar. 
To the Editor of The New-England: 

“J. N. W.” in the JoURNAL of Sept. 30th, proposes two new 
rules in grammar. In the second part of Rule II. he says: 
“ When a verb in the active voice governs two cases, in the pas- 
sive it governs the latter case.” 

Now, although we find this rule in Latin, it seems to me that in 
English it is not quite correct. We are taught, and we teach 
others, that in forming the passive voice of a transitive verb, the 
object of the transitive becomes the subject of the passive verb. 

Thus, in the sentence, “ James struck John,” John is the object of 
the verb struck. The passive voice of struck is was struck. The 
question is now, “ Whe was struck?” John. So, in the passive 
sentence, “John was struck by James,” ohn, the object of the 
transitive verb struck, becomes the subject of the passive verb 
was struck. 

In the sentence which “J. N. W.” gives, “ He asked me a ques- 
tion,” his error lies in supposing me to be the object of asked. 
The mistake becomes apparent when we say, “I was asked a 
question ;” for we can readily see that it is the guestion that is 
asked, and not 7. Inthe same way, the sentence, “I was given a 
book by him,” is incorrect ; as it is not /, but the 4004 which was 


Some English grammar (Swinton’s, I think) gives an example 
of false syntax. The sentence, if I remember correctly, is “ Caesar 
was thrice offered the crown.” By examining this sentence care- 
fully, we can see that it is the crown which was offered, and not 
Casar. The sentence should be, “The crown was thrice offered 
Cesar.” I think it would be better in all such cases as are men- 
tioned in Rule II. to parse the secondary objective as the object 


of some preposition understood. Not that I object to new rules, 
as such, nor that I wish to be considered “old fogyish,” but it 
seems to me better “to bear the ills we have, than fy to those 
we know not of.” BERTHA FAVARD. 

Keokuk, Towa, Oct, 3, 1876. 

“The Journal” in the Family.—Just the Need. 
To the Editor of The New-Engiand : 

Doubtless teachers everywhere are ready to acknowledge the 
worth of the JOURNAL. They need its help, and every live teacher 
once receiving its visits will certainly not require any urging to re- 
new subscription. 

But my ardent wish is that people generally should read the 
JOURNAL. Our schools are suffering more to-day from a want of 
information and interest among the people, than from inefficient or 
unworthy teachers. This may seem a startling statement, but it 
will bear investigation. If people would read and reflect upon 
such matter as the JOURNAL contains, its influence would be felt at 
once in benefit to our public schools. For one instance, a com- 
munity well read in school architecture would never permit the 
blunders that are constantly occurring in the construction of 
school-houses. Now it is not rare for the citizens of a town to 
point with pride to a school-house that, if they knew anything 
about the matter, they would be obliged to acknowledge wrong in 
every important particular, — convenience, comfort, health, vision, 
—all sacrificed to what ? 

This is only one point. A community once fully informed and 
interested, as our communities should be, would look more care- 
fully to the fitness of the men to whom these vital interests are 
committed; and I know of nothing more likely to bring abou} 
such a State of things than the weekly perusal of THz NEew- 
ENGLAND. 

Again, it contains so much scholarly information in a condensed 
form, and its queries and replies are such constant hints and re- 
minders, as to make it invaluable in the family. I am nota teacher, 
but I would spare any other paper as soon as this. If my health 
permits me to do as I wish, I shall certainly try to do something 
towards the accomplishment of what I so earnestly desire to see. 

Portland, Oct. 9, 1876. M. J. L. 


Drawing at the Centennial.—A Critic’s Eye. 
To the Editor of The New-England : 

It is with a sense of pride, that we come to know how our 
progress in drawing impresses the English mind. A conversation 
at the Exposition reveals much that we should otherwise be igno- 
rant of. Weall know, that§ithe question as to utility, progress, 
etc., has been a mooted one, between drawists and anti-drawists, 
and one could but listen with a feeling of intense gratification, to 
say the least, to the expressions of astonishment which fell from 
the lips of some of our English brothers at what they saw. They 
were standing near the Normal Art Exhibit and were talking with 
one of the teachers of Drawing in Boston. Said one of them, 
“ These drawings are very fine, but hardly up to the standard of 
our high schools in England.” “No,” said Mr. ——, “we are 
young yet in this line, but I can show you something which will 
surprise you;” and he led them to the collections of specimens 
from the various public schools, “They do indeed astonish us,” 
replied the critic; “ but, then, after all, it isn’t so much to be won- 
dered at, when we consider it has been done under the instruction 
of experts from England!” “On the contrary,” quietly replied 
Mr. ——, “‘it has been done by the éeachers in our public schools !” 
and then he added, “ How I wished I had some of the public- 
school teachers to introduce to them, then and there.” M. P. C, 

The True Subject. 
To the Editor of The New-England : 

In the JoURNAL of October 7, page 148, the writer upon lan- 
guage, in a reply to a criticism of mine upon his definition of 
grammatical and logical subject, says: “ The words, ‘ The house 
which I bought,’ express not a shought but a thing, and this partic- 
ular thing thus indicated is the /ogica/ subject.” 

I suppose the writer will admit that “language is the expression 
of thought in words.” Here are shee quantities in question,—the 
house itself, the thought about the house, and the expression of the 
thought. With the house its: /f/, language and grammar have noth- 
ing todo. It matters not whether the house exists in fact or only 
in thought. Language is concerned only with the expression. 
The sudject-term,—the grammatical subject, if you please,—is, “ The 
house which I bought.” Upon that view the rea/ subject, the 
logical subject, must be the thought concerning the tangible object, 
and is independent of a form of words, which might have been 
“the house of my purchase,” “the collection of matter which I 
think of as my property,” etc. The meaning of the writer is clear ; 
but if we are to draw nice distinctions and “seach them correctly,” 
must we not distinguish ¢hree, instead of fwo quantities,—dasis of 
thought, thought, and expression of thought ? 

West Lebanon, Me., Oct. 7, 1876. 

Good Words. 
— I consider the JOURNAL almost indispensable to teachers. I 


take three other teachers’ journals (monthlies), but can better 
drop all three than THE NEw-ENGLAND. A TEACHER. 


— Allow me to assure you of my highest appreciation of your 


Gro. F, CHACE. 


instructive periodical. It is the best I have ever taken in my 
twenty-five years of routine, ELIZABETH AUGSPERGER. 
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THANKS, friends, for the kind words and cordial sup- 
port you saw fit to give us at Concord last week, We 
knew THE New-ENGLAND had many friends in New 
Hampshire, but the number exceeded our best antici- 
pations. It will encourage us to make a still greater 
effort to furnish a generous educational repast for our 
many readers. 


THE annual convention of the New Hampshire State 
Teachers’ Association at Concord, last week, was a 
grand success. It could not be otherwise. The weather 
was delightful, Concord never looked better, and teach- 
ers came in crowds from far and near. Here was a 
dignified professor from Dartmouth, there the bright 
and sunny face of the youngest primary school teacher. 
Each and all meant business, and found plenty of it. 


THE idea of connecting the Atlantic and Pacific 
oceans by a ship canal at some point of Central Amer- 
ica where the two great seas are not very far apart, 
has been long entertained, but the physical difficulties 
caused by the conformation of the intervening land are 
$0 great as to have proved insuperable. It is now pro- 


posed to connect the two oceans by a railroad across 
Central Asia, starting from Nijnii Novgorod in Russia, 
along the course of the Volga, entering Asia in the 
direction of Truemen and Grusk, thence to Tomsk on 
the Tern, the centre of commerce in the western part of 
Siberia, thence to Irkutsk, and so on to the interior of 
China. This road would doubtless assist in develop- 
ing the great mineral wealth of Siberia and the Ural 
Mountains, and would therefore be probably be encour- 
aged by the Russian authorities. 


Tue Cincinnati Commercial pays the following fair 
judgment to one class of Centennial sight-seers : 

“ After the summer birds had flown, there came 
flocking in a multitude of ‘school-marms’ and school- 
girls, with their note-books, the most industrious, pains- 
taking, and inquisitive of the sight-seers of the season. 
Fresh from their school-books, the labor of circulating 
through the vast buildings and studying their innumer- 
able objects, was to them recreation, and as enjoyable 
a holiday as a week at the sea-side to the worn-out man 
of business. It is believed that no class of visitors, ex- 
cept professional sight-seers, have gone away from the 
Centennial with a clearer and more comprehensive 
knowledge of the exhibition in general and detail, than 
these intelligent women and girls. The note-book and 
pencil were in constant requisition among them, and 
they taxed the patience and politeness of exhibitors 
severely by their much questioning.” 

We will add that no one of the classes named will 
make a better use of its observations, on its return 
home. The school room will be a good lecture-room, 
the teacher’s desk a good rostrum, and the listening 
pupils an interested audience, for the portrayal of the 
sights and scenes of the great Centennial. Note-books 
and pencils in the hands of American “ school-marms ” 
have written texts enough for a whole generation of 
pupils; and depend upon it, the sermons will be 


preached. 


THE governor and council of Maine have appointed 
Hon. W. J. Corthell, of Calais, to be State Superin- 
tendent of Schools in place of Hon. Warren Johnson, 
recently resigned. Mr. Corthell graduated at Colby 
University, was for several years principal of the Cal- 
ais High School, served for three years as supervisor 
of schools fo: Washington county, and for a number of 
years has served as superintendent of schools in the 
city of Calais, bringing the schools of that city up to a 
level with the best in the State. He is one of the Nor- 
mal School trustees. He has done work, besides, in 
teachers’ institutes in nearly all parts of Maine. It 
will thus be seen that he has had a varied educational 
experience, and we may add that it has been a success- 
ful experience too. He has also served in both 
branches of the legislature, and was there a member of 
the committee on education. While a member of the 
House, he delivered a speech in favor of compulsory 
education. A gentleman long familiar with the legis- 
lature, and at that time a member of the House, char- 
acterized this speeech as the most eloquent he had 
ever heard in the hall of representatives. Indeed, Mr. 
Corthell is a born orator, one whom it is a perpetual 
delight to hear speak upon any subject whatever. Even 
in a prayer meeting it is impossible for him to be prosy. 
No doubt Mr. Corthell will make his gift of tongues of 
great service to the State, unless the authorities above 
him unwisely confine him too closely to office work. 
At present, Maine requires very little in the way of 
educational legislation, so excellent has been most of 
the legislative work, in this respect, during the last few 
years. Now is the time to wake up the people with the 
voice of eloquence, and make each one feel that he has 
a special personal duty to perform in behalf of the 
public school. 


THE number of books which have recently appeared 
on school supervision, and the discussions in conven- 
tions, magazines, and the daily press on the same topic 
show that it is one of the vital problems, which seeks 
immediate and complete solution at the hands of edu- 


cators. The ideas of its scope and methods are as 
various as the different phases of its products. In one 
case supervision is simple, elementary, advisory ; in an- 
other it is complex, all persuasive, and all controlling. 

In this city the Superintendent controls school boards, 
school teachers, and every agency which affects the 
schools. In that he is the figure-head of the system, 
a learned cyclopedia of school knowledge, and. an ele- 
gant commanding officer on dress-parade days and 
Centennial performances. In one community he writes 
able reports, fills out permits to incorrigible and truant 
children, and peddles brooms, chalk, and dust-pans to 
teachers, and slate-pencils and ink to pupils. In an 
other, he is the constant pest and torment of every 
faithful teacher in his petty interference with every 
school plan, act, or purpose, and in a small way of 
showing off the dignity and responsibility of his “ brief 
authority.” Under one supervisor the teacher has full 
freedom of his own methods, judgments, and educa- 
tion. Under another, every plan of the teacher must 
be submitted to the Procrustean process of reduction, 
contraction, and absorption, into the one all-soul of the 
system. Inone section of the country the schools are 
parceled out into ward governments, as distinct from 
each other as though separated by THE GREAT WALL. 
In another the unity is so apparent and the system so 
flexible, that all the parts move as easily, one in har- 
mony with another, and as noiselessly as the parts of 
the Corliss engine. In one city the whole school board 
does the supervision. In another, an agent of the 
board performs the work. In still another, several co- 
ordinates, or thoseof various ranks, perform the func 
tions of superintending the great machine, called the 
municipal school system. 

Now this very diversity is an element of progress. 

It shows that the individuality of each community as- 
serts itself in the general management of its school 
affairs. But is it not very necessary that the methods 
of supervision should soon be, formulated, so that law 
and order may succeed chaos, and that error in theory 
or practice may be subjected to certain infallible tests, 
established by the experience of enlightened educators 
in all parts of the land? 
The condition of school supervision in Boston at the 
present time, especially shows the need of some such 
well-established rules of control. By the last change 
in the school government of the city, a committee of 
twenty-four members was elected, who were authorized 
to elect a board of supervisors of six members, and 
a city Superintendent of Schools, who should be ex 
officio chairman of that board. That board was elected, 
with Mr. Philbrick, as Superintendent of Schools, its act- 
ing chairman, The board has scarcely organized and 
begun effective work before a conflict, arises between it 
and the Superintendent of Schools. The question at 
issue is stated in our local columns, under the report of 
supervisors and the counter-report of Mr. Philbrick. 


The first point made is a vital one, It relates to 
methods. The supervisors have adopted plans which, 
in the opinion of the superintendent, are wholly at va- 
riance with well established rules of action in this de- 
partment. The system lacks unity, coherency, and 
force. Its sub-divisions are too minute and not prac- 
tical. The second point at issue is one of functions. 
The supervisors assume certain powers as legimate. 
With no rules and bounds defined, they encroach upon 
legislative and superintending authority on the one 
hand, and upon administrative grounds on the other. 
Superintendent, school committees, and teachers are 
ignored in the outline of the plan, To these positions of 
the board the Superintendent takes exception, and 
appeals to the school committee to establish the prov- 
ince of each department. As the issue is thus clearly 
made, it will be a matter of interest to the educators of 
the country to note the developments which shall grow 
out of a contest which is in no sense personal, but one 
which will help to settle definitiely the outline and 


scope of school supervision. 
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THe CENTENNIAL and the Philadelphia Exposition 
has brought many foreigners to America to observe our 
manners, customs, laws, religion, institutions, etc. 
Every nation under heaven has had its representatives 
at Philadelphia, New York, Washington, Cincinnati, 
Chicago, St. Louis, and Boston, to take note of our civ- 
ilization, or want of it, and to make some use of their 
observations on their return to their several countries. 
Private and public embassies have sought out the 
sources of the power and wealth gathered at the Cen- 
tennial, and none of these missions has more signifi- 
cance than that which has found its ultimate research 
in the workings of our free school system. It is true 
that the schools, as a whole, make a poor showing at 
Philadelphia, in a comparative sense. We have heard 
no one of the many visitors at Philadelphia grow elo- 
quent over the products of our public school work, as 
seen in the educational departments. Written examin- 
ations, maps, charts, school furniture, etc., can not com- 
pete, either in their intrinsic worth or in their exterior 
display, with steam engines, pianos, sewing machines, 
paintings, statuary, and crown jewels. But after all, 
the man who has been to Philadelphia and who 
did not see the log school house in the background 
of all the great and splendid achievements of a cen- 
tury, went with his eyes shut, aud saw nothing truly 
and properly. The thought which produced the Corliss 
engine was the nurture and product of the school, and 
the appliances of art and science, in every form, had 
their birth in the school-houses of the country, and 
some of these on the very borders of the wilderness and 
on the frontiers of our advancing civilization. 

Among the nations which have had their watchmen 
abroad looking over the whole field, to explore the 
secrets of our remarkable growth, none, perhaps, 
merits our attention with more interest than the empire 
of Japan. Certainly no one has honored America with 
a representation more nearly related to the royal house 
of the nation, than’has the Eastern empire. Fujimaro 
Tanaka, the Vice-Minister of Education, with a proper 
escort, was deputed by His Imperiai Majesty the Em- 
peror to visit America, and not only to observe all of 
interest at Philadelphia, but to extend his observations 
to all parts of this country, including the Canadas, and 
to gather up for his own use at home all the facts, data, 
statistics, and school supplies which his extended tour 
and his careful judgment might suggest as valuable to 
be transmitted to Japan. We believe Mr. Tanaka has 
nearly completed the tour of inspection marked out, 
and will soon return and make a full report of his travels, 
and the educational ideas he has obtained. We are not 
aware what he has gathered up as results of his visit to 
other cities, but it will interest the educators of the land 
to know that on his visit to Boston, he spent nearly a 
week in daily work in all grades of schools, and abso- 
lutely refused to see anything else except as it crossed 
his path. So pleased was he with what he saw that he 
ordered his secretary to purchase a full collection of all 
the school material used in the Boston schools, for a 
collective exhibition in his national capital. He will 
recommend the erection of a building in Jeddo, an 
exact model of one of our school-buildings, and in it he 
proposes to place the school furniture, books, globes, 
maps, apparatus, chromos, collections of specimens in 
geology, mineralogy, botany, natural history, etc., etc., 
which he has bought to several thousands of dollars in 
value. ‘Co this exhibition he proposes to invite the ed- 
ucators of his country, in order that the less favored, by 
reason of their inability to travel, may see the physical 
outlines of our public school system. Minister Tanaka 
visited the leading cities of Europe in their educational 
work before coming to America, but so far as we are 
aware, he has accorded to no one of them the honor 
which comes to our whole people by selecting the system 
of one of our leading cities, and proposing to place it with 
all the minutize of its school work, as a model for the 
people over whom he exercises so powerful an educa- 
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Personal Influence in the Teacher. 


No thoughtful person can doubt the importance of 
personal influence in the teacher, Aside from its re- 
lation to character, as the potential out-come of all the 
teacher’s personal force and finish, its bearing upon his 
whole art of teaching and governing is too vital to be 
overlooked. It is before all other things the secret of 
the teacher’s power to secure the confidence of his pu- 
pils, to inspire them with a living interest in their studies 
and a sincere regard for the good order of the school, 
and to overcome without irritating conflict everything 
like insubordination. Indeed, personal influence may 
be taken as pretty much everything in one,—the abso- 
lute sum of all that is of any high value in the teacher’s 
capacity of effort. 

But while all this will be granted, many will still lack 
knowledge how to gain this influence ; some will even 
doubt whether it is not wholly a native gift, and so is 
not to be gained atall. Without doubt the native quali- 
ties of some persons make it easier for them than for 
others, to gain personal influence ; with some it seems 
to be by nature, the dominant capacity. Still, those not 
thus gifted have a plain and open path before them. 
They need only the head and the heart to enter it. 
Faithfully followed, it will lead to the wished-for end. 
Personal influence can, to some extent, be acquired. 

To do this the teacher needs to start from right prin- 
ciples. The discovery of anything in him which argues 
a want of true morality, beneficence, and kindness, is 
seriously damaging. Evident justice, fidelity, unselfish- 
ness, and impartial good will, are necessary to any genu- 
ine influence in the school. So, too, clear qualifications 
for the work of teaching are important. Respect is at 
once commanded by evident mastery of the branches to 
be taught. Thorough respect for a teacher’s knowledge 
is so far an acceptance of his influence. No ignorant, 
half-trained teacher can acquire or retain a personal in- 
fluence worth having. 

More direct and effective is culture. Mere knowledge 
is not enough. It must be coupled with a certain 
Jinish in the attainments. Great learning may be wholly 
abstract, technical, and unattractive. Mere scholarship 
may have been acquired to the neglect of the man and 
his manners. Both of these are incompatible with a fine 
personal influence. While we respect the man for his 
attainments, they repel us from the man. Hence, the 
teacher needs, by reading, by thought, by personal train- 
ing, to enrich his knowledge with varied and polite ac- 
cessions. He wants a literary, historical, artistic, and 
current-news information, which will enrich and vivify 
his whole scholastic work. He who knows nothing, and 
can use nothing, beyond the class-book, will have no in- 
fluence beyond the class-book. In the matter of per- 
sonal influence, personal culture is most potential. 

The thorough devotion of the teacher to his whole 
work goes far to secure for him the respect of those 
taught. This is, however, to be a devotion broad, im- 
partial, and genial. Any limiting of effort to the less ; 
neglecting one part of duty for another, or pushing the 
ends sought in sheer dogmatism or severity, inevitably 
destroys personal influence. Especially is it important 
for him to show a deep interest in the individual] as well 
as the class work. Class work has its advantages, in a 
saving of time and labor, and in the class-contact and 
excitement. But it can never reach the closest indi- 
vidual wants, or inspire the highest personal confidence. 
That requires the teacher to get nearer the pupil, which 
he must do through individual work and association. 

Akin to this is the cultivation of a personal acquaint- 
ance with each pupil. No great, inspiring influence is 
the growth of a mere general acquaintance. Those only 
have such an influence over us who have, by direct per- 
sonal association, put themselves en rapport with our 
individual selves. It is the stronger just as they have 
got within that inner circle of thought and feeling, not 
generally open to others. We have, as has been finely 
suggested, a sort of three-fold self: one general and in- 
decisive, known to everybody alike ; another sharper in 
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its lines and more distinctive in character; known, not 
to the multitude, but to immediate acquaintances alone ; 
the last, marked by an individuality and power only 
revealed to the nearest friends; and in the rarest mo- 
ments. Just as, by close individual acquaintance, the 
teacher places himself as a friend within this deeper 
consciousness of the pupil, his influence over him be- 
comes commanding. But he will do it only by making 
individual acquaintance, association, and confidence a 
study. 

Herein will be seen the utter folly and viciousness of 
the common crowding of our school rooms with num- 
bers of pupils altogether beyond the individual reach of 
the teacher. With many the whole need is classification 
and class work! This is their we p/us ultra. Yet on 
this scheme, individual attention, knowledge, and ac- 
quaintance count for nothing. And not only is per- 
sonal influence wholly cut off from all chance for itself, 
but the instruction in class fails of attaining perfection. 
The leaven leavens the whole lump, not as a lump, but 
through the individual particles. The teacher should 
have no more to teach than is compatible with indi- 
vidual knowledge. 


Education in Servia. 


A short time before declaring war against Turkey, 
the Servian government published at Belgrade a state- 
ment of the condition of educational matters in Servia. 
We offer some interesting details thereof, taken from 
Le Manuel Général, furnished to that journal by a cor- 
respondent who translated them from the Servian lan- 
guage: 

Servia, with a population of about 1,200,000 souls, 
possessed at the end of the year 1873, the date when 
the statistics were compiled, the following educational 
establishments: One university with 17 professors and 
196 students ; one theological seminary with 11 pro- 
fessors and 279 pupils; 17 gymnases or academies 
with 59 professors and 1186 pupils; 11 professional 
schools with 49 professors and 546 pupils; one normal 
school with 11 professors and 59 pupils; one high 
school for girls with 26 professors and 238 pupils ; 507 
primary schools with 627 teachers and 22,756 scholars ; 
and lastly, 13 free schools, or not under the control of 
the State. In the primary schools, there are, on an 
average, 44 scholars to a school, and 26 pupils to a mas- 
ter. The total budget for public instructon amounts 
to 869,769 francs ; the total budget of the Principality 
13,853,456 francs. 

Among the recruits of the Servian army, the propor- 
tion of those who can read and write is only, 15 per 
cent.; as the number of children attending school 
amounts to 22 per cent., it seems to imply that 7 per 
cent. forgot what they knew on leaving school. The 
normal school was opened in 1871 ; it is established at 
Kragouievatz, about the centre of the Principality. 
The pupils are all boarded, clothed, and educated by 
the State, on condition of agreeing to serve for six 
years as teachers, but they are not for tha. exempt 
from military service. The instruction imparted at the 
school comprises Christian doctrine, the Servian lan- 
guage and literature, the Sclavonic language, (which in 
those countries plays the same part as the Latin among 
European nations), German, sacred chanting, history, 
geography, mathematics, natural history, physics, chem- 
istry, agriculture, method, pedagogy, phsycology, hy- 
giéne, legislation, drawing, and calligraphy. The school 
possesses a cabinet of physics, a chemical laboratory, 
and a library of about 2,000 volumes. 

It will be observed that there is yet much to be 
done ; but it must be remembered that all that has 
been accomplished dates from 1830, when the first school 
was established in Servia, and that a complete develop- 
ment of their educational system can hardly be ex- 
pected until the country is free from the debasing and 
tyrannical yoke of Turkey. The Servians are mostly 
agriculturists and raisers of cattle ; large towns are 
rare in the Principality; and considering the short 
time and serious obstacles that have been encountered, 


rhaps we may wonder that so much good has already 
accompli 
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Primary Department. 


EDITED BY MRS. MARY P. COLBURN. 


[It is earnestly hoped that all who feel an interest in this most vital department 
of school education, wil! avail themselves of the oppertuntiy afforded in these col- 
ummns of the JouRNAL, to make any suggestions in Primary work, or contribute 
of their various experiences for the benefit of the young teacher. All such are in- 
vited, most cordially, to address Mrs. M. P. Corsurn, South Boston.) 


CHEERFULNESS. 


This is an element which is too seldom found in the school 
room, and there never was a more stereotyped phrase than that, 
either! How can I say it any better? Let us investigate the sub- 
ject a little. 

There are many people so eminently practical, even among the 
mothers and fathers of our school children, that, to them, it looks 
like time wasted to have an idea off of, and beyond, the regular 
“ dig and work.” “Tom goes to school to learn, he can do his 
laughin’ when he comes home,” — or “ Jane can’t go but a little 
while, have her study tight, please, we can’t afford to have her 
waste any time.” 

So Tom and Jane are expected to put their little wits, along 
with their little eyes, between the leaves of the everlasting text- 
book, and maybe, who knows, come out prodigies of lore. 

If you should visit their home, I um free to say, you will find 
everything stiff and starched, all the high-backed chairs set ina 
bee-line with the seam in the carpet, or the crack in the floor, and 
the walls cold and bare. No #heir children don’t go to school, to 
have a good time: they go to /eern, and learn they must, whether 
or no. 

I find myself wondering if such straight-laced parents,—and let 
me assure you they are to be found, if not in our cities, in the 
conntry, where advantages have been limited,—were ever children 
themselves, or even, for a little time reveled in childhood’s free- 
dom. True it is, if they ever did, it was in the ages past, and the 
cobwebs of forgetfulness are thick over what should have been 
kept a precious possession of memory. 

But here is the school and here are the scholars; you have put 
Tom and Jane in their respective seats, and sitting there they rep- 
resent but two of the atoms which go to make up the whole. 

Now, the question arises in your mind, what is your duty as 
supervisor over these fifty wee bits of humanity. Assuredly, you 
need not be told that you must delve with the implements before 
you, in this workshop where brains are the substance to be moulded ; 
neither will there be any lack of them (the implements, 1 mean), 
you know that already; but your duty does not stop here. Words 
are spelled, paragraphs are read, tables are repeated, etc,, etc., 
and in doing them well, the child has fulfilled his share of the re- 
quirements demanded of him; but the way in which he does 
them, or, in other words, the way or spirit with which you invest 
them for him, is your part of it. 

For instance, a spelling lesson. Here are a dozen words, more 
or less: you want them learned, and well learned, too. He can 
commit theni to memory, as a parrot would, without an idea of 
their sense; and it is a sad fact that the large proportion of the 
words in our spelling books, which children must excruciate over, 
are years ahead of the little ones who areto learn them! He can 
watch the sequence of letters, trembling all the time for fear his 
memory will play him false at the important moment when he 
needs it most ; and he can, and does, we are sure, apply himself 
conscientiously to the laborious task. 

Then may come the order to “ close books,” and up comes the 
tiny battalion of raw recruits for inspection and duty. Poor little 
soldiers in this bloodless warfare! what do ‘hey know of the 
weapons with which they do battle! It isn’t hard to lay them low; 
they drop out of the lines like dead men, vanquished by a /etter / 

Is there no better way to fasten upon their minds the, to them, 
meaningless lesson? We will see. 

Take the same dozen words and make a pastime of the drill: 
they don’t see your drift, perhaps, but they know they are having 
some fun out of it. Let them laugh over the picture you will 
draw, introducing first one word and then another, applying to it 
its sense, simplifying it, and bringing it within the range of their 
limited comprehension. 
shuggard! {have often taken a word, no matter how simple and 
easy of spelling, and looked and looked at it till it actually had no 
meaning at all! the sequence of letters was absolutely cruel / 
why must they be just those letters? and why be arranged in just 
that stupid way? I do know it to be possible for abstract words to 
acquire such power over the mental faculties,—why, then, to the 
little child, may not a spelling lesson, especially when he can't 
know its meaning, of himself, become that tyrant? But this “ s/ug- 
gard.” 

“ Children, do you know what that means?” “No,” “No,” all 
around. 

“ How you will laugh when you do!” Arethey going to laugh? 
All right; the ears prick up, the attention is riveted, and the 
small audience is all your own. 

“Let me see. I want to pick out a boy who I think is a s/ug- 
gard,—s-luggard. Johnny? No, he is all right. Joseph? No, 
indeed, Ac isn’t a sluggard. Who was \ate this morning? Not 

any one? then I don’t believe I’ve got a s/uggard here. Any dirty 
faces or hands? Did anybody go without his breakfast? no, not 


“ Sluggard,”—what do they know of a}- 


one,—then there’s nobody here who stays abed so late he can’t get 
to school in season; s-/-w-g-g-a-r-d. No, no sluggard here.” Will 
they forget that? No, it is indelibly impressed upon their minds. 

And so with all the words of the column; it may take a little 
more time and breath, but don’t you save it in the end? It can 
be made comparatively a pleasure, rather than a toil and a trouble. 
Be cheerful over it, my friend. 

So with the reading: throw around it the interest which any 
teacher has at her command, if she will only think so. A reading 
lesson is of a more cheerful nature, anyway, than a dry spelling 
lesson can be, and yet there is hard work on that before it is con- 
quered. 

I wish, by the way, that every “Reader,” arranged for primary 
schools, especially, was a compilation of stories. There is some- 
thing, too, in the colloquial form that arrests the roving thoughts. 
Children can master words which follow each other naturally, 
much easier than they can the dry succession necessary to convey 
an abstract fact, such as a dissertation on “ The Senses,” for in- 
stance. But whatever is the lesson to be learned, whatever is the 
exercise to be gone through, the teacher should surround it with 
that spirit of life and, bright cheer, which is calculated to waken 
the best feelings and faculties of her pupils. 

I heard once of a teacher, who, being impressed with the dawn- 

ing idea that children should laugh once a day, at least, thought 
she would try it the next day in school. So ata set time, most 
convenient to herself, she rang the bell and told the boys and girls 
to laugh! The poor little things looked at her with their mouths 
wide open, and couldn’t laugh for the,life of them! She was mean- 
ing to let the tintillating exercise last just two minutes and then 
ring the bell for them to stop, but somehow, the second bell never 
was rung! There must be something to laugh at, you know, be- 
fore there can be any enjoyment from it ; but, better still, while no 
one would deprecate a good, round, jolly laugh, it is wisest and 
best to have that atmosphere about a school room which savors of 
cheerfulness all the time. The temperature of a room is not al- 
ways determined by the thermometer, for that may indicate 75°, 
while the hearts of the little fellows are nearer 0! 
So then, Tom and Jane, whose parents want them to study 
“ tight,” and not waste any precious time “fooling,” are infinite 
gainers by your system of brightness and good cheer above the 
mere digging and delving, your peremptory commands from the 
parental ’eads to the contrary, notwithstanding. By all means see 
to it, that the valuable hours of school, which mean so much to the 
whole life, are softened and lighted over the rugged road, by the 
sunshine of that cheerfulness which is as nearly a religious duty 
as any which the teacher is called upon to perform. MM. P. C. 


PETER. 


[This little story is intended to remind us of a point of duty too 
often overlooked or neglected in our daily routine.] 


Peter was a pretty, blue-eyed boy, and his curly hair was a mar- 
vel of beauty; but he was one of those poor little, almost more 
than orphans, whose father was gone to the war, and whose 
mother had more just like him at home. I can see the dear little 
fellow now, as he used to sit at his desk in the cheery school 
room, so quietly studying: while every few minutes his sad eyes 
would glance up at me and smile just a little, if he thought I ap- 
preciated his efforts to be a good boy. 

Nobody could find fault with anything he did, for he was well- 
nigh faultless in his behavior ; but it was something which he 
didn’t do, for which he must be chid. How often it is in our own 
experience, that the sins of omission more than counterbalance 
the sins of commission! eter was always late to school. No 
amount of entreaty could induce him to make his appearance 
when the rest of the children came ; and when I sent for his 
mother, it was his big sister who came, instead. She said she 
would try and have him do differently; — “ Please don’t blame 
Peter, ma’am,” she said, in a low voice, “it isn’t his fault.” The 
dear child quietly stood by her side, the while, clinging to her 
hand, as she told me so smoothly he should do better. I believed 
her, and let her go, but the same delinquency followed, day after 
day, especially at the morning session. 

The poor boy let me chide him ; he bore the charge of laziness 
and said never a word; he fell into the ranks of those who were 
not quite up to all the requirements of school discipline, without a 
remonstrance; and still Peter was tardy every morning. The 
mother did not answer the second summons, any more than the 
first, and it finally devolved upon me to seek her at her home. So 
I asked my boy if he would like to have me go home with him, 
and the first look of fear I had ever seen in him, came into his 
sweet blue eye as I spoke. Here was a revelation; could it be 
that appearances were so deceitful, and the little fellow was play- 
ing a part? Would I find that, instead of being the truthful, hon- 
est boy I had irresistibly been led to think him, I was about to 
discover some undercurrent of depravity and falsehood? I actu- 
ally shrank from the enforced investigation, I did so dislike to 
have the scales of confidence fall from my eyes! My whole heart 
had gone out to him, and all the scholars seemed, involuntarily, to 
look upon the child as a pattern for them to follow. And yet here 
were discrepancies,—the character had a flaw in it, and it devolved 


upon me to expose it. 


So one morning, when he had been a little later than common, 


-right hand is doing. 
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I detained him a few minutes after school, and walked home with 
him. Down the street we went, hand in hand, through a narrower 
street, and into an alley leading from that. The sun was shining 
brightly in the wide street, and some of his genial rays came down 
the narrow one; but he went on his way by the little pent-up 
alley, and never stopped to cheer anybody. Could I wonder that 
the sad face was so pale which was looking wistfully into mine 
now? But here was the dvor, and at my knock it opened. The 
haggard woman who stood there, started when she saw me with 
her boy, and her first thought must have been that the child had 
committed some serious offence, for she clasped her hands and 
groaned out, “O, ma’am, what has he been doing!” I reassured 
her as to the boy, and as she dusted out a chair for me with her 
apron, I sat down at her bidding, in the dark, cheerless room. 
Everything there was to see, I took in at a glance ; for alas! their 
household gods were all too few! No fire in the wretched apol- 
ogy of a stove, and it was cold December weather! No carpet on 
the tidy floor, and yet the hapless mother had undeniably seen — 
brighter days, everything about her had such a refined air 3, two ar 
three chairs, a table, — but why enumerate? You who have ever 
obeyed the calls of a generous impulse, and bent your footsteps to 
the hovel where the larger half of humanity finds its abiding place, 
surely know: you have seen it all; and a blessing from the high- 
est heaven falls softly on your head each time you go! But the 
crushing poverty to which my eyes were witness that day, exceeded 
everything I could ever picture to myself. Four little ones, be- 
side the big sister and my Peter, formed the family ; and they had 
parted with everything comfortable to sustain life, till the last ex- 
tremity had been reached. Nonews from the absent husband and 
father for a long, long time; and, in addition to all the rest, was 
the harrowing anxiety over his fate. One miserable bed with no 
bed on it,—for we call the straw, or even board, on which a dumb 
animal sleeps, its ded,—served for a//,—the mother, the sister, the 
four little ones, and my Peter! 

I was woman enough to look this semblance of a bed over, and 
I found on the bare sacking one poor quilt, and one other, to cover 
them all! But now comes the pith of my story. I learned that 
they were obliged to sleep with their day’s clothing on for all the 
warmth they had! and with the tears streaming like rain down 
her wan cheeks, the poor mother gave utterance to such a touch- 
ing tale of manliness and bravery on the part of my boy, that even 
now there is a big lump in my throat whenever I think of him 
and his love. They had no fuel with which to keep a fire along, 
and not food enough, even, for three meals a day: so they all kept 
snuggled up on the bare sacking, and Peter never ate any break- 
Sasi, so that the rest could have a little! Now I knew why my 
boy was never early at school! now I could see why the blue 
veins were so blue, and the white face so white! now I knew why 
he couldn’t play with the other children at their games, and why 
he shrunk so from my knowing all the sad truth! 

We do not know what the future is to be to any of us, but it is 
my firm conviction that such a spirit is more the spirit of the 
Blessed Savior than any creed can mould, and that the seat for 
such is very near His side. 

Blessed boy! with his suffering all untold, he bore everything 
meekly and uncomplainingly, and acted on a principle whose 
height and depth is rarely reached in Christendom. How con- 
demned I felt as I listened! I might have lightened this load for 
the dear child, had I only investigated it sooner: and here is the 
lesson I learned, — to think as much for the physical well-being of 
my little ones as of their proficiency at school. We owe thema duty 
in this respect, especially in our cities, where the conventionali- 
ties of life are such that our left hand scarcely knows what our 


These facts came to my knowledge during the war, thus ac- 
counting for their intensity. Alas! there were many more of 
heavy burdens borne, then, than came to all our ears. There was 
quite as much of real heroism displayed in the fireless homes of 
those who were left behind, as upon the battle-field, and it is not 
too much to say that the merciful grave covers many a one who 
was as truly a martyr as any of them! The poor father at last 
came home, released from a prison only when he could be of no 
earthly use or comfort,—only an additional burden, which love en- 
abled them to bear. Let us draw a veil over this part of it; our 
story is with the little fellow who bore so meekly other burdens 
than his own, and whose reward is beyond earthly ken. 

I doubt if alike case could be found now, but all the moral 
points to the way of duty in the matter of thoroughly understand- 
ing the characters of those with whom we have to deal so ex- 
clusively. 

Can you not believe with me, that, in God’s Book, there is hon- 
orable mention of another “ Peter,” who may in His own time be 
one of the saints in light? M. P. C. 


THE TABLES TURNED.—Not long since, in one of our kitchens, 
the “ help” was venting considerable ill-humor at the one-sided 
way things seemed to be going, when the mistress, to conciliate her. 
uttered this one word of native Irish which she had picked up 
somewhere, “ Va bocklish !” (never mind!) “Och, thin!” cried 
Biddy, turning round abruptly, the chafing giving way to the most 


profound astonishment, “What '/l happen us, whin the misthresses 
talk Irish, shure!” M. P. C. 
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REMINISCENCES OF FROEBEL. 


BY BERTHA VON MARENHOLTZ-BULOW, 


CONVERSATION WITH HERR VON WYDENBURGK (CONTINUED). 

“ But the new education will only insure the desired success when 
its intelligent and universal application shall proceed methodically, 
and we are as yet very far from that point. The dangers which 
threaten natural order do require, it seems to me, of those whose 
duty it is to guard it, that they should support with all their powers 
acause which strives to place the dam of educational influence 
against the present demoralization arising from want of true cul- 
ture, and smooth the way for free and conscious obedience to law, 
thereby leading to the highest possible degree of freedom.” 

“If natural support were only so easily to be gained as you 
think,” said Herr von W., “a good will would not be found want- 
ing in us. During the storm-flood the ground does not become 
penetrated with water: we must become master of the political sit- 
uation*® before we can take in hand such truly necessary improve- 
ments. In the mean time, little as I undervalue the importance of 
a national education adapted to our time, gnd well as I see the ad- 
vantages there may grow out of Froebel’s method, I cannot believe 
so confidently as you do in the success, at least in the immediate 
success, of such an improvement, which seems to be pouring only 
a drop into the sea! The rough masses, — you know what that 
means,—there is the rubicon to be passed, and in which, for cen. 
turies, numberless reforms have been drowned.” 

“On that very account,” I replied, “those rough masses must 
vanish out of society by means of a better education. This may 
indeed proceed slowly. The advance of humanity and its culture 
is undeniable, when we look at long periods of time, All higher 
activity that reaches beyond a single generation would cease if we 
could not have faith in a progressive development of earthly things, 
When the seed we sow shall ripen, we know not, but we must sow 
it if we would do our duty to posterity. Every one who possesses 
a field must sow it, and leave the growth of his seed to higher 
powers,” 

“ That we will do,” said Herr von W,, “and at the same time en- 
ter upon the work as soon as the moment shall come that we have 
rest in the land; only do not expect too much, and do not forget 
that we small States cannot act quite independently, but must yield 
in everything to the great powers. Advise Froebel to exercise 
foresight in the interest of his cause, especially in his social con- 
nections, and in the choice of his representatives. There seems to 
be many among them who might burden his work for personal 
reasons uf their own. These unripe political minds bring upon 
Froebel the reputation of adhering to the destructive tendencies 
which they proclaim.” 

“T thought,” I replied, “that even a superficial knowledge of 
Froebel and his teaching, must have protected him from sucha 
suspicion. The motto of the revolution is overthrow, while Froe 
bel’s motto is development! Development of men and things. 
And the means by which Froebel would strive for the renewing of 
society and of States are just the opposite of those of the revolu- 
tionary storm-birds, who, in the mean time, have undoubtedly their 
part to fulfill for historical progress, by their alarm-cry, as well as 
real reformers. In order to be able to build up anew, there must 
be destruction and removal of rubbish. Among these destructives 
are found some idealists, who are only led. wrong in regard to their 
means; but all idealists, and minds striving for progress and re- 
form, have undeniably their points of contact, and and feel a sym- 
pathy for each other, so far as their views can meet on ways and 
means. These sympathies may lead Froebei astray in regard to 
persons, and his own self-sacrificing spirit exposes him, perhaps, 
to be deceived by the self-seeking. Foresight and criticism are 
not among his talents, and who can see, but with bleeding heart, 
how the noblest and best fall a sacrifice in political strifes! Froe- 
bel feels this also, but he has separated from his nephews who, 
formerly, in their youth, shared the dominant revolutionary views, 
as is widely known.” 

“ These sacrifices to politics are unavoidable, alas ! in times like 
ours,” said the minister ; “‘ however much claim friends may have 
upon sympathy and admiration, where the elevation of the State 
and good order are in question ; there can be no question about 
the separation of individuals and forbearance before the law !” 

“When Froebel, towards the evening of the day on which this 
conversation passed, came into Liebenstein, and [ introducced him 
to the minister, the latter took up our last conversation (which I had 
recounted to Froebel) from a new point of view. 

’ Addressing Froebel, he said, “‘ You do not then concur with the 
axiom of the revolutionists, which is that ‘Every one is born free 
and brings into the world with him the right to personal freedom’.” 

“No,” replied Froebel, “not in their sense. Man, on the con- 
trary, is born fettered on all sides, and is to obtain freedom only 
by his own striving. Freedom cannot be bestowed upon us, even 
by God, for it must be the product of our own activity, Every in- 
dividual has to free himself from the narrow fetters of his unde- 


* This was about 1850. 


_ veloped condition of childhood, by the help of educational influ- 
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ences, Nations have the same task, and the human race, in the 
course of ages, taking its departure from the most extreme slavery, 
has risen, step by step, to such a degree of freedom as has now 
been reached. As soon as we apply the idea of organic develop- 
ment to the human race, we recognize clearly and significantly that 
every kind of real freedom is the result of culture, which excludes 
the caprice of the individual, for it rests upon lawfulness alone. 
But this culture of individuals and of nations cannot be forced and 
cannot be gained at a blow. It is the result of consecutive unfold- 
Ing. Hence the rude masses are not free: they hinder all freedom 
even for those who possess the requisite degree of culture for it, 
which is forgotten by our heroes of freedom, who expect universal 
liberty from merely outward political changes and innovations. 
The liberty of nations depends on the degree of culture of the ma- 
jority of their members, and like all good things, like man himself, 
it is at once the work of mature, man, and God, which depends not 
on the arbitrariness of individuals, not even on the possessors of 
the greatest power. The human race needed many centuries, a 
long and strong school of experience, before it was ripe -for the 
present stage of development, which demands a renewing of human 
life in all ways, But people misunderstand the call of the time, 
which is unity of life, or the equilibrium of existing contrasts in 
the human world, the abolition of the too great discrepancies in 
human culture, and the elevation of the oppressed and neglected.” 

“If you mean that to abolish the discrepancies of human culture, 
a levelling and equalizing of all men must take place, you do agree 
with the revolutionists.” 

“I do not mean that,” rejoined Froebel, “ for then the manifold 
ness of human relations would cease, on which all harmony and all 
equilibrium in the human world as well as in nature depend ; the 
infinite manifoldness in everything is the means of order and wis- 
dom. This manifoldness is ordained by God; it is the law of the 
universe, which cannot be abolished by the caprice of individuals : 
it is the united work of nature, man, and God, The motto of the 
revolution Ought to he, ‘ All have a claim to culture, to the devel- 


in the limits which his earthly relations point out to each one, and 
which is thereby enjoined upon the whole,’ 

“There are two classes of oppressed people who do not enjoy 
the suitable degree of culture in the existing state of things, and 
to whom more freedom of development must be granted, to make 
it possible to reach a higher degree of culture to all.” 

** And who are they ?” asked Herr von W, 

** Women and children,” answered Froebel. These are the 

most oppressed and neglected of all. They have not yet been rec- 
ognized in their dignity, as parts of human society. If progress and 
a greater degree of freedom depend upon the degree of universal 
culture, then it is women, to whom God and nature have pointed 
out the educational office in the family, upon whom this progress 
especially depends. And if childhood, in its whole importanee, in 
its lofty dignity, as the germ of mankind, were sufficiently respected 
and honored, recognized in its own being and its claims for educa- 
tion, means and opportunities would be offered to all classes of 
society and every individual, to develop their God given powers 
and dispositions, and to enable them to use them within their re- 
spective limits for the benefit of society. 
“I know that this is the work of centuries. The present one 
demands that the new ground be laid by an education correspond- 
ing to the demands of the time and worthy of human dignity. And 
to lay this ground is the aim of my kindergarten, which is to pre. 
vent the children of the masses from growing up little savages; 
and the schools from the lawlessness which is miscalled freedom. 

“This earliest age is the most important one for education, be- 
cause the beginning decides the progress and the end. If natural 
order is to be recognized in later years as a benefit, childhood must 
first be accustomed to law and order, and therein find the means of 
freedom. Lawlessness and caprice must rule in no period of life, 
not even in that of the nursling. 

‘“‘ The kindergarten life, according to its ideal, is a micrometric 
human life in the past, present, and future. Kindergartens inherit 
the rich experiences and the knowledge of the human race of all 
times, in a collective result ; they carry the child-man back into the 
original relations to the family, to nature, and to himself, in o:der 
to capacitate him to living his life both in and out of himself with 
conscious perception ;—I say perception, not knowledge,—for which 
he is not yet of sufficiently ripe age. To perceive is the beginning 
and the preliminary condition for thinking. One’s own perceptions 
awaken one’s own conceptions, and these awaken one’s own think- 
ing in later stages of the development. Let us have no precocity, 
but natural, consecutive, organic development. 

“This thorough going through with all the stages of develop- 
ment that the human race has passed through from the begin- 
ning till now, can alone lead man to a clear consciousness of him- 
self and his life: such is now demanded, because the insight and 
the action of man, indeed of the smallest child, depend upon wi/- 
ing. But the will is determined by the mind. The mind is the 
thinking power, and thinking develops itself according to laws. 
The mind works only according to the laws of thinking, and the 
laws of thinking determine the intelligent acting of men. The 
cultivated action of cultivated men depends then not upon arbitrary 
will, but upon laws as sure as the phenomena in the life of nature, 
As motion in the universe depends upon the law of gravitation, so 


human life depends ypon the law of the unity of life. The laws 


opment of the powers with which they are endowed, but this with- 
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of the uity of life are the spiritualized laws of the solar system as 
well as of those of the universe in which man is the highest blos- 
som and fruit. Thus the laws of spiritual development must be 
comprehended as distinctly as the laws of the formation of the 
world. The laws of the world are the same as the laws of human 
education. Kindergartens form a stage of development in the cul- 
ture of man, out of which the succeeding stages will follow accord- 
ing to a determined law, as is the case iw all organic life. Every 
noble friend of man should help to make the first stage of culture 
such as to insure the right conditions for the following stage for all 
other men, let them belong to what party they may. 

“ By establishing kindergartens that nearly approach the ideal, 
one would learn whether it is a work of God, and would see of 
what practical, all-sided, and deeply grounded development man is 
capable, as a creative being. 

“ My striving is now to bring such a model institution into opera- 
tion at Marienthal, as will at the same time comprehend within 
itself the education of kindergartners. But not merely shall they 
have to be conductors of kindergartens,—that is, to understand how 
to take care of the being of childhood, materially and spiritually,— 
but the whole female sex, in all classes and conditions of life, shall 
take up the new education of man, and learn to apply it, as God- 
appointed nurses and guardians of childhood, If the female sex, in 
its wholeness, shall be made capable of administering this holy 
office, as the present general stage of development of .civilized hu- 
manity requires, then it will at the same time be freed from its ig- 
norance and oppression. For this office carries within itself all 
culture and all elevation, which it needs, in order to show to the 
other half of hnmanity the place befitting it, in the family, in the 
community, and in humanity. 

“‘ Support us in making the beginning of this education, without 
which the demands of the present time, still less those of the 
future, can never be fulfilled ; and the new spring-time which, ac- 
cording to God’s will, will open, can never be arrested. What 
must come according to eternal laws, comes at last inevitably ; for 
it is the work of God and nature ; but it can be delayed, and in- 
terrupted by the free will granted to men, whom caprice rules in- 
stead of law.” 


Herr von W., who had listened with unflagging attention and 
evident sympathy to Froebel’s exposition, pressed his hand warmly, | 


and promised, for his part, to do the best he could for the support 


‘of the work, as soon as outward circumstances favored,—with this 


promise, that “‘ too extravagant boundaries should not be placed to 
this possibility.” 

None of us, including the minister, had at that moment even a 
distant presentiment of what the next year would bring to our holy 
cause, which still stood so inconspicuous and defenceless, but, up- 
held by the unshakable faith of its immediate representative, who 
knew himself as the bearer of a divine idea. 


MEANS OF SPREADING THE KINDERGARTEN IDEA, 

“Our cause now stands firm,” said Froebel (as we were speak- 
ing one day of the visit of the Minister, von Wydenburgk, etc.), 
“ even if the enemies of all popular education, and of every kind 
of advance, should come out against it ever so violently.” 

“ Yes, I think so too,” I replied ; “ at least with respect to the 
kindergarten proper, and the external and practical part of the 
cause. But the idea, lying at the foundation, is not yet so well un- 
derstood,—indeed, not at ail, I see, more and more, how the state- 
ment of it, in short conversations, is too imperfect to create the right 
understanding, even in the best minds, unless earnest study follows, 
You must write something which shall state briefly the ground 
idea, and the principles growing out of it, ina methodical manner.” 

“ Briefly,” cried Froebel, “then people wil] misunderstand still 
more than they have already done, the ‘ Education of Man,” which 
I had thought expressed clearly my fundamental thought, The 
generally received views upon the being of man are so confused ; 
the child’s being, in its first springs of motive and expression, is so 
little understood, that but very little can be done by written brief 
statements. See how the votaries of different philosophical sys- 
tems quarrel with each other, without being able to make them- 
selves mutually understood. Not the word alone, but above all, the 
doing must guarantee the truth of my cause, At present, let us 
speak only of the practical consequences of my kindergarten, and 
the motherly feeling in its favor, and later, writings will appear that 
will recognize my idea in its profoundness, show its necessity for 
the present stage of human development, and put it in its right 
place in the new views of things now forming. 

“Yes, even should my idea be lost for the want of a correct un- 
derstanding of it, it will surely awaken anew in some other mind, 


since it is a crying need, and God sends nothing into the world 
which does not bring forth its fruit in due season. 

“ Go on quietly, Nothing happens without God’s permission, 
and however much men may interfere with the good and true by 
their caprice and destructiveness, the human will can not prevail 
against God and nature. Each of the latter is stronger than both 
the former. Men can interfere obstructively and destructively, for 
moments only, with what is ordained by God, but they can never 
reaily binder it. That is my trust, if 1 am neither understood nor 
supported, —indeed, even if am persecuted. 

(To be continued.) 


— “ Goodness that scolds undoes itself. . . . Whenwe see, 
as we do, a soul whose acts are all royal, graceful, pleasant as 
roses,—thank God that such things can be and are; nor turn 
sourly on the angel and say, ‘Crump is a better man, with his 
grunting resistance to all his native devils.’”—Amersou. 
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OCTOBER. 
BY MISS LIZZIE L. HOWES. 


She glides through somber forests, 
¢ °8& That straightway doff their gloom ; 
Her garments, trailing, rustle, 
Exhaling faint perfume. 
Knightly maples cast their mantles, 
Crimson with the summer’s heat, 
Golden with the summer’s sunshine— 
Hoarded treasure at her feet, 
Deeming only, 
E’en an offering so costly, 
Scarcely meet. 


She draws o’er earth and heaven, 
A veil of purple haze, 
That fills the heart with visions 
Of vanished summer days. 
Yet, to-morrow, skies of azure 
Faded out to ashen gray, 
Chill winds and bare branches shi 
Sighing, “ Ah! alack the day!” 
Who shall say, 
Yestereven, Queen October 
Passed this way. 


STATE DEPARTMENTS. 


MAINE. 
— Governor Connor has nominated W. J. Corthell, of Calais, 
State Superintendent of Schools, vice Johnson, resigned. 
— The school committee of Portland has completed arrange- 
ments for opening a school for deaf children. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

NaASHUA.—Miss Peabody, a graduate of the Massachusetts Nor- 
mal Art School, is to give lessons in mechanical, free-hand, and 
object drawing ; also light, shade and color. . The num- 
ber of scholars in the High School building at this time is 408; 
Mount Pleasant, 398; Main street, 312. Total, 1118. A year ago 
the number was 1002—showing a gain of 116. The other schools 
have not increased upon the number of last year. . . . The 
East Pearl street evening school opens with 80 scholars, and the 
Belvidere evening school with 65 scholars. Mr. Hutchinson of 
Milford, has charge of the former, and is assisted by Frank H 
Tilton, a weil known Nashua high school graduate of this year. 
Mr. Royal H. Barnes has charge of the Belvidere school; Miss 
Hattie Rockwood is his assistant. 

MANCHESTER.—About $75 have been raised by the Turnverein 
and Dramatic Societies, for the support of the German school, 
which has been very successfully conducted for some time past in 
the public school-house on Manchester street. The design of the 
German school is to serve the double purpose of teaching the 
German language to the children, and English to those who have 
recently arrived in the country aud have not yet acquired our 
tongue.—Union. . . . Miss Mary Lund, of Nashua, opens a 
kindergarten in the vestry of the new Baptist church on Union 
street. Miss Lund, well known as an accomplished pianist and 
teacher of music, has been practically trained to the work by 
Fraulein Held, in Nashua. 

FRANKLIN.—Three daughters of-M. P. Goodwin, have recently 
been appointed to educational positions as follows: Alice P. 
Goodwin, professor of Latin and Greek in Chambersburg (Pa.) 
Female College; Ellen N. Goodwin, principal of the Union 
Grammar School of Tilton, a teacher of French and Latin ; Sarah 
B. Goodwin, in the High School at Weymouth, Mass. 

MERIDEN.—Thirty dollars have been raised toward purchasing 
new apparatus for the gymnasium. 


VERMONT. 

THE reading of the able and instructive report of Mr. Edward 
Conant, superintendent of education in Vermont, to the legislature 
of his State, has suggested to us the following questions : 

1. Why do we not make greater progress in the substitution of 
the town system of schools? 

2. Why do we have three normal schools, the strongest of them 
a weak institution, instead of one, which might, and almost cer- 
tainly would, quickly become a really strong one. 

3- What should be done to secure greater uniformity in our 
methods of teaching and in our courses of study, and where is it 
best to begin ? 

We think these columns a fit place for the discussion of these 
questions, and if you, Mr. Editor-in-chief, agree with us, we will 
say a few words about the first of them today. Mr. Conant says 
in his report: 

“The advantages of the town system, which have been 
bo best 000 fords by tho 
intendents of the towns where the system is in use; and a careful 
consideration is solicited for the following papers from the super- 
intendents of Middletown, Hinesburgh, and Waitsfield, which it 
is thought will be found to sustain the following pr itions : 
1, The town system is simpler, easier to understand, easier to 
work than is the district system. 2. The town system as easily 
allows schools to be placed where they are needed as does the 
district system. 3. The town system is more efficient for the pro- 
duction of good schools than is the district system. 4. The town 
system furnishes a more convenient met of establishing and 
supporting high schools and graded schools than does the district 
system. 5. The town system is more economical than is 
trict system.” 
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It is scarcely possible to dispute the conclusions reached by Mr. 

Conant; why then, after so many years of earnest effort on the 
part of many enlightened friends of education in our State, do we 
find that so few,—six or seven in all, we believe—towns have adopted 
the better system? It cannot be lack of intelligence,—Vermont 
communities certainly possess a fair share of that. It cannot be 
indifference. Too many of our people gladly bear heavy burdens 
and undergo real hardships to secure for their children that great 
boon, a good education, to make such a supposition anything short 
of a cruel insult. It cannot be penuriousness. The report says, 
and proves, that the town system is cheaper than the district sys- 
tem. Can it be excessive, and therefore blind, conservatism? It 
certainly looks like it. Whilst the world is moving towards what 
may be called the centralization theory and practice in education, 
entrusting more and more fully to the general government the 
care of training the children of the nation, we with our long usage 
of, and strong attachment for democratic methods, are exceedingly 
reluctant to forego one single form of action that seems either to 
confirm or proclaim our independence. There is in this disposi- 
tion something praiseworthy. Better a little slowness in starting 
thaa the thoughtless hurry which often makes even honest at- 
tempts at reform result in disastrous ruin. But it seems to us very 
clear that we in Vermont have waited and watched long enough, 
and that the time has come when a very thorough change should 
be initiated ; what methods it will be best to use to convince the 
people of the State of the need of such a change, we are not quite 
ready to tell. Certainly, among others, all would agree in recom- 
mending an extensive circulation through the State, of Superin- 
tendent Conant’s statements ; the re-opening of the discussion of the 
question of the Town system versus the District system, in State 
and county teachers’ associations, a frequent resort to the columns 
of our newspapers for a clear and forcible expression of the argu- 
ments in favor of the change. Probably no legislation will be at- 
tempted this year, but the constant agitation of the subject during 
the next two years should make it possible, not to say necessary, 
for our next legislature to do something in the right direction. I 
am aware that some people look with disfavor on the re-opening 
of a discussion that was carried on a few years ago with a good 
deal of earnestness, not to say acrimony, and apparently with very 
little profit. 
But great reforms are brought about, in free communities, only 
by earnest and persistent efforts. “Neutrals and enemies can 
scarcely be allowed to decide the measure and the kind of these 
efforts. Until the desired result is reached, no labors are to be 
deemed excessive, no endeavors untimely, that are not condemned 
by reason and by justice. We say then, to our fellow-teachers and 
to all friends of education in Vermont: “ Let this Centennial year 
which, by the comparison it has enabled us to make of our educa- 
tional processes and successes with those of other nations, has 
brought us such lessons and such inspiration behold the re-open- 
ing Of a struggle for improved methods, and for a more reasonable 
system, that shall not cease until the highest ideal of the most am- 
bitious among us.shall have been attained.” 


— Diphtheria has closed the schools of Brattleboro until Octo- 
ber 30. Cheerfulness, good digestion, and care in avoiding ex- 
posure to cold are among the precautions to be taken in order to 
escape the disease. 

— Seminary Hill, Montpelier, is often honored, these days, by 
visits from members of the legislature who evidently think our 
fine seminary building one of the most prominent points of inter- 
est about the capital. The mid-term examinations occurred upon 
Thursday and Friday, 12 and 13, with a reception Friday evening. 
The examinations, contrary to the former custom, were written, 
and seemed in every respect thorough and impartial. 

— Principal Denton will commence a course of lectures in Har- 
mony Hall, Bennington, Thursday evening, the 19th inst. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston.—First Report of Supervisors—The Board of Super- 
visors has made its first report to the school committee, embrac- 
ing the labor of six months. During that time, the Supervisors 
have made one thousand official visits, have conducted the annual 
grammar school diploma examinations, and the examination of ap- 
plicants for the five grades of certificates. In all, 88 certificates of 
qualification, and 91 provisory certificates have been granted, and 
49 candidates refused. 

A brief statement of the Supervisors gives their plan, and the 
reasons for it, as follows: 

“The Supervisors are of the opinion that their best influence 
can be most effectively exerted in the schools, and that the results 
of their examinations will be most thorough and satisfactory to the 
Committee and themselves, if they each take different departments 
of study and trace the method of teaching them in all the schools, 
from their origin in the lowest grades to their fullest development 
in the high schools. We feel that it is at the same time desirable 
that each supervisor should keep special charge of the group of 
schools visited in the spring, thus acquiring a knowledge of the 
needs and conditions of that group; and that teachers should 
know to whom specially to apply when they wish for assistance or 
counsel, — in short, that each Supervisor should act as a sort of 
chairman of his group, receiving reports from the other Supervis- 
ors of their examinations in special branches of study. This plan 
will combine the advantages of permanent supervision (for at 


least a year) of a certain number of schools, with responsibility for 
some departments of study in all the schools. Each Supervisor 
will thus have both a general and specific knowledge of his own 
group, and the comments and reports of all the other supervisors 
upon their specialties in it. The reports required of the Super- 
visors, by the regulations, will thus become intelligent and exact. 
Thus, for instance, the English department will be observed 
throughout the grades, beginning in the primary schools with the 
first steps in language, capitals, punctuation, dictation exercises, 
etc.; continuing in the grammar schools with methods of increas- 
ing the vocabulary, technical grammar, composition, abstracts, 
etc.; and ending in the high schools with the analysis of language, 
essays, rhetoric, English literature, etc. And the same system 
would apply to every other department. In laying out this plan, 
we have included every branch of study mentioned in the pro- 
gramme, and, also, the more general subjects of ventilation, dis- 
cipline, methods of teaching in the various grades, order of exer. 
cises and studies, etc.” 

The following is a dissent of Mr. Philbrick, superintendent of 
schools, from a part of the report of the Board of Supervisors : 
* As a member of the Board of Supervisors, I feel constrained to 
signify my dissent from that part of the report of the Board here- 
with submitted, which relates especially to the plan of work for 
the Supervisors for the year now begun. Section 138 of the Reg- 
ulations requires the Supervisors to visit and examine in detail all 
the schools twice in each year, and to put the results on record for 
the use of the School Board, to the end that exact and authorita- 
tive information as to the condition and progress of all the schools 
may be accessible to the members of the committee. This I un- 
derstand to be the principal duty of the Supervisors. It was for 
this object chiefly that the Board of Supervisors was created. By 
the plan which has been adopted by a majority of the Board of 
Supervisors, this object, it seems to me, cannot be satisfactorily 
accomplished. And, therefore, I desire to have it distinctly un- 
derstood that I am in no way responsible for it. And I not only 
dissent from the plan, as a member of the Board of Supervisors, 
because I think it is not calculated to bring about the reform in 
the examination of our schools, so much needed to secure the re- 
quisite uniformity of excellence in instruction, but also as Superin- 
tendent, I object to certain features in it, whereby the Supervisors 
assume functions which belong to the Superintendent, and which, 
im my judgment, were not intended to be exercised by the Super- 
visors.” 

CLINTON. — Zeachers’ Institute. — The first of the series of 
Teachers’ Institute for the autumn was held at Clinton 
last week on Thursday and Friday, with the evening of the 
preceding Wednesday, at which time a lecture was given by 
G. A. Walton. Lectures were given in the following evenings by 
Prof. Walter Smith, and by Secretary White. The exercises dur- 
ing the day sessions illustrated the best methods of conducting 
school, and of teaching the branches of reading, penmanship, his- 
tory, grammar, and arithmetic, with English literature. 

The Institute was taught, in part, in sections; thus, at the same 
time instruction was given in grammatical analysis to one section, 
a class of little children was taught the elements of reading, of 
botany, and of composition in the presence of another section. 
The instruction in the various branches were given by Superintend- 
ent Edgerly, Professor Russell, Mrs. Walton, Professor Smith, 
and by the agents of the board of education, E. A. Hubbard and 
G. A. Walton, who had the conduct of the Institute. The num- 
ber in attendance was a little over one hundred and sixty. 

The Institute for this week is held at Petersham, commencing 
the 17th inst., and for next week at Sheffield, comencing the 25th. 
SPRINGFIELD. — The schools have opened the fall term with 
full numbers, there being no falling off on account of hard times. 
Several changes have taken place in the high school: Mr. Rich- 
ardson of the Classical department having left for a sojourn in 
Europe, Mr. E. H. Thompson, late of the Woburn High School, 
has been elected to that place, and is doing good work. A scien- 
tific department has been established and is in charge of Mr. L. 
W. Andrews, from the New Haven Sheffield School. Miss Sara 
F. Tobie, late a teacher in the Westfield Normal School, is at the 
head of the ladies’ department. Mr. James T. Fields, of Boston, 
is expected to deliver a lecture before the school this week, upon 
Longfellow. . A very interesting occurrence took place on 
the evening of the 13th inst. Mr. Charles Barrows, principal of 
the Oak street grammar school, having completed a service of 
thirty-five years in the school, and thirty-seven in the city, his 
pupils had a reunion at the school hall, which was crowded to ex- 
cess. Mr. Barrows was presented with a very beautiful mantel 
clock, and a pair of candelabras, and a fine portrait of him was 
hung in the school hall. Mr. B. gave many interesting and amus- 
ing reminiscences of his service 5 Springfield, and affair was 
a very enjoyable one. 

BROOKLINE.—The school cummittee of Brookline have secured 
the services of Mr. W. S. Tilden as special teacher and director 
of music in their schools for the coming year. He will still retain 
his connection with the Newton schools, in addition to those of 
Brookline. 

— Bulfinch's Age of Fable was introduced into the Boston Latin 
School as a text-book at the last meeting of the school committee. 
— Don’t be discouraged; don’t scold; don’t find fault ; contrast 


the present with the past, and you see at once that pu ic senti- 
ment is ripening up to demand good schools and good teachers 
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RHODE ISLAND. 

PROVIDENCE. — A new paper, called Zhe High School Budget, 
has been started by the scholars of the Providence High School. 
It is issued monthly, and printed by Angel, Burlingame & Co. It 
is a very creditable venture, and the first number gives promise, in 
its matter and typography, of an intellectual, newsy sheet. It is 
intended to comprehend essays, short stories, and sketches, and 
items of interest connected with the schools of the city, as well as 
more general matters of educational interest. The following ex- 
tract from the “ Salutatory” of the editor will give further idea of 
its scope and purposes : 

“We know that there are many bright intellects among the 
scholars of Providence. It would be a consummation devoutly to 
be wished, if these minds could be so trained that they would be 
able to express their thoughts in a simple and interesting manner. 
We are aware that the schools have made some provisions for this. 
But we think tkat this paper will greatly assist the school in this 
good work. For in the school, nearly all the compositions are in 
one style and branch of writings, while we desire to so interest all 
in The High School Budget that they will fill the paper with orig- 
inal stories, essays, poems, sketches, puzzles, etc.” 

We understand, further, that it is the intention of the managers 
to enlist the grammar schools in filling a portion of the columns, 
probably enlarging the paper for that purpose. Success to the 
Budget. 

Newport.—A Deserved Testimonial.—A short time ago it was 
found necessary to discharge Mr. Le Poids, the French teacher at 
the Rogers High School, and also Miss Frothingham, who taught 
German in addition to other studies, and hire a lady who could 
teach both French and German. The class of ’77 have sent the 
following, neatly engrossed testimonial to Mr. Le Poids, and which 
will explain itself : \ 


Rogers High School, Class of ’77 : 
er oe late teacher, fir. Le Poids, has removed the scene 


of his labors from the Rogers High School ; therefore, 

Resolved, That we hereby express to him our appreciation of the 
faithful and conscientious manner in which he performed his duties 
towards us, and of the universal courtesy and kindness with which 
he has always treated us while acting as our teacher; and 

Resolved, That these resolutions shall be engrossed, and a copy 
sent to him, with our best wishes for his future welfare. 


Mr. Le Poids has addressed the following note to the class of 
77, at the Rogers High School, in appreciation of the compliment- 
ary resolutions sent him : 

former ils in the 3s High School: 

me hare to the gratifying tes- 
timonial you have presented me. Mingled with the regrets caused 
by the notice given to me that I had to part from I have now 
the satisfaction of knowing that you, my pupils, acknowledge that 
I have always taken the warmest interest in your intellectual prog- 
ress, and also that I have faithfully fulfilled my duties towards you 
during the three years I have been with you. 

With much regard, very truly yours, SAMUEL LE Polp. 

ExeTEr.—This is a town of fine hill scenery, and in which some 
of the voters have to go sixteen miles, by public road, to deposit 
their votes! and this in Rhode Jsland. A correspondent of a 
Providence paptr laments the short schools of the town (six 
months), and still more the fact that some boys can get but six 
weeks’ schooling in a year. He further talks of the necessity of a 
compulsory school law. 

WARREN.—The visiting committee of the schools for last month 
report them in good condition. The schools close on Thursday 
and Friday, to allow the teachers to attend the institute at Bristol. 
- « « The evening school will begin the first Monday in Novem- 
ber, with Charles B. Mason as principal, and Misses Ellen Cole 
and Carrie Church, assistants. 

BristoL.—Commissioner Stockwell holds a teachers’ institute 
this week, Thursday and Friday, for which quite an array of talent 
is engaged as lecturers, among whom are Prof. S. S. Greene of 
Brown University, J. C. Greenough, principal of the Normal 
School, and Hon, E. A. Apgar, superintendent of public instruc. 
tion of New Jersey. 

WoonsocKEt.—The Woonsocket High School building is pro- 
gressing satisfactorily. It is to have over twenty rooms, besides a 
large room next to the roof, which may be finished for a hall. It is 
pronounced a very complete structure for its purpose. . . . The 
school committee have recently made regulations for the govern- 
ment of the evening schools, which begin on the 23dinst. . . . 
Mr. M. A. Way, principal of the high school, gratefully acknowl- 
edges, in public print, the reception of valuable specimens of min- 
erals, given by various individuals for the school cabinet. 

ANTHONY.—At a meeting of the Library Association, held last 
week in Anthony Hall, the following gentlemen were reélected offi- 
cers of the association for the ensuing year :—President — Henry 
A. Wood ; Vice-President—John Warner ; Secretary—Edward B. 
Williams ; Treasurer—Asahel Matteson. Thomas G. Dorrance 
was appointed librarian for the year. The library, according to the 
catalogue recently published, now contains about five hundred vol- 
umes, and is free to all who may desire to make use of it. 

— The Normal School is full. A large and excellent class has 
entered, including several graduates of the Providence high school, 
The demand for excellent graduates of the Rhode Island Normal 
School is beyond the supply. 

— A candidate for the position of writing-master out West, was 
requested by the committee to give a specimen of his chirography. 
He immediately took a pen and surprised the gentleman with the 
following neat sentence, written in an astonishingly bold and chain- 
men style, “ Sorrer doesn’t kill folkes equal to green goose- 


CONNECTICUT. 

HARTFORD.—A prize was offered in the Hartford High School 
for the best essay on the Constitution of the United States. Hon. 
Henry C. Robinson, the Republican candidate for governor, was 
the judge on the merits of the several essays presented. He con- 
ferred the prize on the paper which he regarded the most merito- 
rious in scope, expression, and language, and was informed that 
the honor was conferred upon a colored Jad, the son of a respect- 
able negro of that city. The color line vanishes in the light of lit- 
erary and civil freedom. 

— Mr. Fred Case, who taught the school at Farmer's Village, 
Canton, last winter, and was so generally popular, has been re-en- 
gaged. 

— Mr. Cocks, the new superintendent of the Meriden Reform 
School, is instituting rigid economy, and has won golden opinions 
from the opposers of the former management. 

— The report of the Waterbury board of education shows a 
decrease of 100 on enrollment, but an increase of 182 in average 
attendance. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

— The Normal Monthly, edited by Prof. Edward Brooks, of 
Millersville, is discontinued, owing to the pressure of professional 
duties upon the editor, Arrangements will be made by which the 
Pennsylvania School Fournal will be sent to subscribers for the 
unexpired ‘ime, or back numbers of The Monthly to those who 
may prefer it, to complete their volumes. 

— The right policy is to have long school terms, and pay teach- 
ers good salaries, and then demand the very highest qualifications 
in the teachers’ office, and be satisfied with nothing less. Good 
teachers cannot be paid too high a salary; poor ones are dear at 
any price.—Penn. School Fournal. 


Professor Von Coelln, formerly Superintendent of Public 
Schools of West Waterloo, Iowa, is now temporarily filling the 
position of State Superintendent of Instruction of Iowa, made va- 
cant by Mr. Abernethy, and is the regular nominee of the Repub- 
licans for the situation which he now holds temporarily. He will 
be elected. 


MINNESOTA. 

— State Superintendent Burt is busily engaged in preparing his 
Annual Report, and in overseeing Institute work. In his forth- 
coming report, he intends recommending, at least, one important 
change in the school law. Last year he proposed and secured the 
passage of a law changing the basi; of apportionment, so that the 
school fund should be apportioned on the basis of the actual en- 
rollment in the public schools, instead of on that of residents of 
school age. He will now propose that the one mill tax shall be 
apportioned in the same way, instead of being returned to the dis- 
trict from which it was collected. 

— An Institute is in progress at Henderson, but in point of 
numbers ean hardly be considered a success: the total enrollment 
at time of writing being twenty-four. Prof.G. W. C. Hyde, of 
Minneapolis Business College, and Prof. L. Wright, instructors. 


MANKATO.—The new Catholic school building was dedicated 
on Sunday, Oct. 1, by Bishop Ireland. The building is 72x 156 
feet in size, two stories in height above the basement, with a man- 
sard roof, in which is a large hall. The bishop made an able ad- 
dress, in which he stated clearly the position of the Catholics in 
reference to education and the public schools. They insist that 
their children shall receive a religious education ; do not object 
to other people sending their children to schools in which religion 
is not taught; but while they support their own schools, object to 
being taxed to support schools for others. . . Mankato 
boasts a lady, Miss Pierson, on the school board. 


Mower County.—Superintendent Holbrook has held a series 
of Institutes: one at Leroy, commencing Sept. 18, one at Austin, 
commencing Sept. 25, and one at Grand Meadow, commencing 
Oct. 2. He was asisted in the two former by Professor Hyde. At 
Austin there was an enrollment of forty-eight teachers. 


NEBRASKA. 

STaTE UNIversiITy.—The sixth term of the Nebraska State 
University, has opened under highly auspicious circumstances. 
The Faculty, as now organized, consists of the following distin- 
tinguished talent: Dr. E. B. Fairfield, chancellor; H. E. Hitch- 
cock, professor of Mathematical Science; Samuel Aughey, pro- 
fessor of Botany and Geology; George McMillan, professor of 
English language and Belles Lettres; Geo. E. Church, professor 
of Latin; Hiram Collier, professor of Natural Science and Chem- 
istry, and Gilbert E, Bailey, assistant professor of Natural His- 


tory and Chemistry; H. Emerson, professor of Modern Lan- — 


guages; Lieut. E.S. Dudley, professor of Military Tactics and 
Drill; Harry Culbertson, professor of Agriculture. The pros- 
pects of the University are very flattering, and the two hundred or 
more students are expected this term. 

STATE NoRMAL SCHOOL.— The fall term began Tuesday, Sept. 
sth, 1876, with an enrollment of nearly two hundred students in 
the Normal department, and forty-five scholars in the model 
school. This is the largest attendance since the organization of 
the school, 
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COLLEGES. 


Turts.—The October number of the Co//egian has at last ap- 
peared, and contains much that is specially interesting to collegi- 
ans. With a new board of directors and editors, the Collegian 
promises to sustain at least its well earned reputation as a college 
periodical. Hereafter, those entering for the degree of 
Civil Engineer will be obliged to remain four years instead of 
three as formerly. The following officers have been 
elected by the respective classes for the ensuing year: Senior.— 
President, F. B. Harrington; Vice-President, H. L. Whithed; 
Secretary and Treasurer, G. L. Perry. unior.—President, C. L. 
Cushman; Vice-President, E. L. Peltier; Secretary and Treas- 
urer, T. Farr. Sophomore.—President, H. R. Virgin; Vice-Pres- 
ident, S. W. Klinghammer; Secretary and Treasurer, A. E. Wells. 
Freshman.—President, J. E. Bosserman; Vice-President, H. N. 
Pearce; Secretary and Treasurer, E. E. Davis. 


HARVARD.—The new department of the Crimson, giving the 
news from all the prominent colleges, is very, popular. . . . 
The annual complaint as to the poor quality of food furnished at 
Memorial Hall has set in, and will doubtless continue through the 
academic year. By a recent regulation of the faculty, all 
seniors are obliged to obtain at least fifty per cent. of the max- 
imum mark in each study for each half year, as a condition of ob- 
taining their degree. 

CorNELL UNIversiTy.—The following are the senior composi- 
tion subjects for this term: 1. Shakespeare’s Ulysses. 2. Moral 
Influence of Shakespeare’s Writings. 3. Daniel Webster’s Con- 
sistency on the Tariff Question. 4. Mr. Clay’s Speech on the 
Tariff of 1824. 5. Frequent Elections. 6. The Effect of Machin- 
ery on the Demand for Labor. 7. Internal improvements as a 
Question in Politics. 8. The Turks in Europe. 9. Salmon P. 
Chase as Secretary of the Treasury. 10. The Utility of the Peace 
Society. 11. Monopolies in Trade. 12. The French and the 
American Financial Policy. 13. The Government and the Poor. 
14. Mirabeau as a Statesman. 15. A Just estimate of Shelley. 
16. The Literature for all time. 


Brown Universiry.—The premiums for excellence in the 
studies preparatory for admission to college have been awarded 
this year as follows: 

L.— The President's Premium for Excellence in Classical Studies. 
—1. GREEK.—The first premium to Richard B, Esten, instructed 
by Mr. Charles B. Goff, in the English and Classical School, Prov- 
idence, Messrs. Wm. A. Mowry and Chas. B. Goff, principals, 
The second premium to James T. Pyke, instructed by Merrick 
Lyon, LL.D., in the University Grammar School. 

2. Latin.—The first premium to James G. Lincoln, instructed by 
Merrick Lyon, LL.D., in the University Grammar School. The 
second premium to George S. Goodspeed, instructed by Mr. Geo, 
P. Welles, in the Chicago High School, Ill. An additional second 
premium to William H,. P. Faunce, instructed by Mr. Edwin L. 
Sargent, in the Lynn High School, Lynn, Mass. The committee 
of examiners for these premiums consisted of Prof. A, Harkness 
and Prof. W. C. Poland. 

I1,— The Hartshorn Premiums for Excellence in Mathematical 
Studies.—The first premium to Charles W. Jenckes, Jr., instructed 
by Mr. F. P. Whitman, in the English and Classical School, Prov- 
idence, Messrs. Wm. A. Mowry and Chas. B. Golf, principals. 
The second premium to Charles E, Burdette, instructed by Miss 
H. M. Grinnell, in the Peoria High School, Ill. The third pre- 
mium to J. Lee Richmond, instructed by Miss Andrews, in the 
Oberlin Preparatory School, Ohio, The committee of examiners 
for the Hartshorn premium consisted of Prof, S. S. Greene, Prof. 
B, F. Clarke, and N. F. Davis, instructor in mathematics. 

— E. A. Buck, of the Spirit of the Times, telegraphs Captain 
Ostram of Cornell University, on the subject of the challange of 
the English crews: ‘“‘Make your challenge for four or eight. I 
will guarantee to raise money enough to send eight and necessary 
substitutes.” - 

— The class orator of the class of 1877 in the university is a 
colored man, very talented, and popular with his class. 

— The Harvard library numbers 200,000 volumes. Yale’s 
library has 100,000 volumes, Cornell and Brown University have 
40,000 each, Michigan College has 22,000, and Dartmouth 50,000. 


— The October Ga/axy contains an article by Richard Grant 
White, on reading Shakespeare, and one by Frederick Whittaker, 
on the Kindergarten. 

— Instead of punishing the lad that makes pictures upon his 
slate, the loving kindergarten master puts him to making pictures, 
and gently shows him how to p. oduce with his fingers the pictures 
that float in his brains. Instead of rebuking his curiosity and con- 
structiveness, the Keilhau scnoolmaster yokes them to his pur- 
Instead of checking the child’s sweetest impulse,—the im- 
pulse to play,—he consecrates it.—Scrébner. 

— I have visited some of your great universities, and meet men 
as well known in the old world as in the new. I find certain dif- 
ferences here. The English universities are the product of gov- 
ernment, yours of private munificence. That among us is almost 
unknown. The general notion of an Englishman when he gets 
rich is to found an estate, and benefit his family. The general no. 
tion of an American when fortunate, is to do something for the 


ood of the people, and from which benefits shal! continuc tu flow, 
The latter is the nobler ambition.— Hux/ey, 
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Foreign Notes. 


PRANCE.—The Maréchal MacMahon, President of the French 
Republic, has lately been traveling through several of the French 
Departments, where he received a hearty welcome from the author- 
ities and inhabitants. During his visit at Lyons, the following in- 
cients occurred: At the moment when the Maréchal was about to 
enter the railway carriage, to continue his journey, a poor woman, 
of more than eighty years of age, was seen advancing through the 
dense crowd, in a state of great excitement, with tears in her eyes, 
exclaiming, “ Ah, I must see him once more before I die!” The 
Maréchal sprang to meet the poor peasant woman, pressed her 
hand affectionately, and then conversed for a few minutes with the 
old lady, who was almost overcome by her joy and emotion. She 
was Madame Renaud, a widow of 89 years of age, who had been 
at one time the nurse of the Maréchal. . . On the 26th of 
Augast last, the French, vessel Frigorifigue left the port of 
Rouen for the shores of La Plata, with the design of bringing back 
a large cargo of fresh provisions, which are to be landed in France 
in a perfectly fresh state, for consumption there. This vessel jus- 
tifies its name, as it contains apparatus similar to that of Carré, for 
the artificial manufacture of ice. The source of culd in this ship 
is the evaporation of a liquid, ether, which is condensed under 
strong pressure, and then allowed to evaporate on its contact with 
cast-iron cylinders holding water that is kept liquid by the chlorine 
of calcium that it has in solution. The vapors of the ether are 
taken again and condensed anew, and thus it continues, so that 500 
quarts of ether will suffice for the voyage. The,cylinders contain. 
ing the cold water are distributed through the hold where the pro 
visions are packed. . . . The municipal council of the town of 
Perpignan, at a recent session, voted a sum of 15,000 francs for the 
erection of a statue to Francois Arago, who was born in the De- 
partment of the Pyrendes Orientales, of which Perpignan is the chef 
dieu. . * . M. Duruof, an aeronaut, lately made an ascension 
at Cherbourg, on the occasion of a local festival. He rose to an 
altitude of 12,000 feet, and descended in; the bay, at a distance of 
twenty miles from the town. Some steamers had been sent out to 
aid him, in case of need, and the descent was cleverly managed, 
and without any accident, by means of an apparatus which the 
aeronaut immersed in the water, thereby diminishing the speed of 
she balloon and enabling the boat to overtake him. 

EDUCATION AT THE FRENCH INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION IN 
1878.—It has been announced officially that an exhibition, open to 
all countries, is to be held at Paris in the year 1878. The French 
are making great efforts to render the exhibition complete, and to 
assure to themselves and the products of their own soil and taste 
a worthy rank among the nations ; and it will be seen that educa- 
tion is not to be neglected. The papers publish the regulations, by 
which it seems that the objects exhibited will be divided into nine 
groups, comprising ninety classes. The second group has for title, 
‘Education, Instruction, Material, and Processes of the Liberal Arts,’ 
and is thus subdivided : Sixth Class—Infant education, primary in- 
struction, adult instruction, plans and models of créches, orphan 
asylums and kindergarten, arrangement and furniture of the same ; 
material of instruction appropriate to the physical, moral, and in- 
tellectual development of the child until his entrance into school ; 
plans and models of schools for town and country, arrangement, and 
furniture thereof; books, maps, apparatus and models. The same 
for schools for adults and for professional courses, as well as for the 
elementary teaching of music, singing, foreign languages, book. 
keeping, political economy, practical agriculture and horticulture, 
and technology, as well as drawing. Material proper for the in- 
struction of dumb-mutes and blind; work done by pupils of both 
sexes, library and publications. Class 7—Organization and mate- 
rial of secondary instruction; Class 8 — Organization, methods, 
and material of higher instruction; Ciass 9—Priuting and book- 
selling; Class 10—Stationery, binding, material of the arts of 
painting and drawing ; Class 11—Usual application of plastic art 
and drawing ; Class 12—Specimens and apparatus of photography ; 
Class 16—Musical instruments ; Class 14—Medicine, hygiene, and 
public assistance ; Class 15—Instruments of precision ; Class 16— 
Charts and apparatus of geography and cosmography. 

ROME .—ARCHAOLOGICAL DISCOVERIES.—They have just ter- 
minated, in the Esquiline Quarter, the works undertaken to dis- 
close the Nymphosa known as the Temple of Minerva Medica. It 
was found surrounded with bathing-halls and porticos of more re- 
cent construction. Along the southern side of the square Dante, 
were found vestiges of a great edifice having formed part of 
the gardens /amiani, inclosing two large reservoirs of water, two 
halls of semi-circular form, three torsos of statues, a fragment of a 
column of African marble and other fragments of sculpture belong- 
ing to the group of statues discovered in 1374 at almost the same 
spot. In several other parts of the city discoveries were made of 
coffers, amulets, rings, mosaic pavements ; and finally in the street 
National a small statuette was disinterred, of Greek marble, repre- 
senting the figure of a man lying down asleep, the head covered 
with a hood, and an amphora by his side. 

GERMANY.—The University of Leipsic has this year a total 
of 2730 students in all the faculties, of whom 983 are natives and 
1747 strangers, the latter being in the proportion of almost two to 
one. The Russians are the most numerous among the foreigners, 
being 73. There are only 10 from North America. The faculty 

Jaw, or the classical course, is attended by 962 ; philology by 


390, theology by 338, and medicine by 326; while natural sciences, 
philosophy, mathematics, pedagogy, agriculture, pharmacy, and 
political and administrative science are each attended by consid- 
erable numbers. 


Epucation.—The celebrated Italian 
historian, Cesare Contii, of Milan, has declared himself against obs 
ligatory instruction, in the Italian parliament and in a pamphlet 
which he has published. He Considers it an infringement of lib- 
erty and of the rights of the family. He calls it the “ Children’s 
Conscription.” The Peré Girard, on the contrary, sees much ben- 
efit therein. In England the measure, although supported by em- 
inent men like John Bright and others, was thrown out in the 
House of Commons by a vote of 281 against 160. 

-EpPIGRAM ON Monti.—When Napoleon I. entered Italy as a 
victor, and rewarded, with royal magnificence and the most honor- 
able decorations, Vincenzo Monti, who never lost an opportunity of 
exalting the deeds and victories of the French Emperor, the pa- 
triot, Ugo Foscola, published the following biting epigram, which 
he dedicated to the flatterer, Monti: 

“ Nei tempi antichi, barbari e feroci, 
I ladri s’appendevano alle croci ; 
Ora che siamo in tempi piu leggiadri, 
S’appendons le croci in petto ai ladri ;” 
which may thus be rendered in English : 
In days of barbarism, of manners not amended, 
The knaves to crosses often were suspended ; 
But now-a days, with manners more refined, 
The crosses on the breast of knaves we find. 


New Publications. 

An Introduction to the Use of the English La , Grammar, 
and Rhetoric Combined. By Joseph Alden, D.D., LL.D, Presi- 
dent of the New York State Normal School. New York: Pot- 
ter, Ainsworth & Co. 

Elements of English Grammar. By S. W. Whitney, A.M. New 
York: J. W. Schermerhorn & Co, ; 

We have examined these works with tonsiderable interest, from 

the remarkable contrast exhibited in the principle and method 
upon which they are constructed. Dr. Alden believes in a judi- 
cious combination of rhetoric with grammar. He would teach the 
most important facts in relation to the language, avoiding technical 
terms as far as possible, that the attention of the student may be 
fixed on the truth to be seen. This book is a very interesting 
one, and we think could be studied with much profit. 
But on the other hand, Mr. Whitney rejects the theory that 
rhetoric can be profitably combined with grammar in the one 
course of study. His views are stated quite forcibly in the follow- 
ing paragraph of his Preface : 
“Grammar is but one department of the science of language,— 
that department which treats of the principles and laws relating to 
the structure of speech or the combination of words in discussion. 
Some, however, apparently from a misconception of its true prov- 
ince, or from a desire to make it embrace what they could not con- 
veniently assign to any other place, or from an ambition to display 
their proficiency in other departments of the science of language, 
have attempted to teach, under the name of grammar, subjects as 
foreign to its real nature as geometry and conic sections are to 
arithmetic. lence, according to the peculiar views of one writer 
or another, text-books, called grammars, abound, in which a con- 
spicuous, if not the leading, place is given to the ‘ historical ele- 
ment,’ or to analysis, or to composition, or to some other kindred 
subject. On the contrary, misconceptions, confusion, dissatisfac- 
tion, and loss are the inevitable results. However important and- 
pleasant as a mental drill sentential analysis may be, however in- 
teresting and ecg oe to one’s knowledge of the language the 
study ot historical and comparative etymology may be, however 
desirable and valuable a practical acquantance with the art of com- 
position and the principles of rhetoric may be (and the author has 
certainly no wish to decry any of these branches of study), a gram- 
mar does not seem to be the place for any of them, any more than 
for logic or lexicography, or versification, or other departments of 
study pertaining to language, not bearing directly upon teaching how 
to speak or write grammatically. Under this view, the present vol- 
ume has been prepared, and rigidly confined to the subject of 
grammatical etomology, or accidents and syntax.” 

To this Dr. Alden might reply that his book does not attempt to 
teach rhetoric under the name of grammar. His book is entitled 
“Grammar and Rhetoric Combined.” But we think Mr. Whit- 
ney’s argument is intended toapply to just such a combination as 
is here made, however ostensible may be the purpose. It is for Dr. 
Alden and other authors, who have attempted such combinations, 
to justify them, which they may be abundantly able to do. 


— A. S. Barnes & Co. publish Monteith’s Pictorial Chart of 
Geography, which is prepared for teaching geography to very young 
children. In this picture appear the ocean, rivers, lakes, moun 
tains, valleys, plains, and all the other historical divisions of land 
and water. Vapor is seen rising from the ocean, then carried by 
the wind over the Jand and falling in rain, forming streams, lakes, 
waterfalls, etc. The formation of springs and rivers from melting 
snow, at the tops of high mountains is also shown. Agriculture, 
mining, manufacturing, commerce, navigation, and transportation 
by way of the ocean, railroad, and canals, together with their influ- 
ence and dependence upon each other, all bring the earth physic- 
ally and commercially before the view of the young learner, vividly, 
through the medium of the eye, in one immense landscape. This 
wall picture, or chart, is accompanied by a Key and Hand Book, 
by means of which even an experienced teacher may conduct the 


exercises orally and successfully. Price $6.00. 


How Centennial Visitors are Fleeced. . 


Mr. Editor :—As so many thousands are now visiting our city 
who are inexperienced in travel, and unaware of the many traps 
laid for their feet, permit me to give a few facts that may serve as 
a signal of warning to others. 

As sufierintendent dt thé Centennial Christian Home movement 
I am constantly brought into contact with the many whosee, as 
their first Centennial sight, the whited sepulchre of human deprav- 
ity, and this, too, before they get far from the depot on their ar- 
rival. A volume could be made of incidents that would startle 
the public. We will refer to a few of recent date : 

Last week, a couple were going to Mrs, Wick’s, 1026 Poplar 
street, a pleasant home where their friends had previously been 
located. Inquiring for the street, a man in the street car said, 
“I belong there, and will take you right to the house.” Follow- 
ing his lead they Were taken to a dwelling they wete made to be. 
lieve was the one they were seeking for. One day, while visiting 
the Exposition, husband and wife became separated. This time 
the lady inquired of a policeman to direct her to her stopping 
place, 1026 Poplar street. By his direction she reached the right 
house. “ No,” said she, one entering, “ this is not the right house, 
—this is not Mrs. Wick’s.” After a little explanation, her eyes 
were opened to see how they had been deceived. 

Last evening a party who had telegraphed to have rooms as- 
signed, wete thet at the depot by some one who hAd heard thein 
inquiring for our office, and said, “ I am Mr. Long’s agent; he has 
sent me to guide you to your rooms,” Supposing all was right, 
they had their baggage transported to the house. On entering, 
suspicion was awakened. One of the number came to see us, and 
soon found out that they had fallen into the snare of the fowler, 
from which it cost them three dollars’ carriage hire to escape. 

From the reports that reach us constantly, we: have teason to 
believe that hundreds are weekly misled from the places they in: 
tend to go, by misrepresentations and by pretended agents of 
Houses, that ineet them at the depot, and while on their way to 
to their place of destination. Men are known to go out of the 
city long distances, and ride in the cars, that they may be able to 
beguile travelers on their way, Having accommodations in our 
Centennial Christian Home movement for twenty thousand guests, 
we have always been able to supply pleasant and comfortable 
homes, without crowding, and with prices from $1.00 to $2.50 per 
day to all who come to our office, and yet daily, people are misled 
on their way hither, who are taken to other houses by being as- 
sured that we are overcrowded, and require people to sleep on 
floors, and the like. The greatest deception is practiced by cab- 
men who represen (travelers that the houses to which they are 
going have sent for them, and own the carriages. Day after day, 


carriage loads of people are left at our door, who are thus misled, 
and from whom twelve to sixteen dollars are demanded as cab hire. 

Two Christian young men, from Ohio, were inquiring at the de- 
pot for Twelfth and Berks streets, when some one stepped up and 
said, * I suppose you are going to Brother Long’s. Here’s his 
carriage get in; he will make it all right.” Seizing the carpet- 
bags, the men were gently forced into the carriage. When the 
found out on their arrival at our office how they had been deceived, 
they refused to pay the exorbitant charges demandetl. As they 
were afterwards watched by the cabmen, ahd assailed on the street, 
they fled into a house for shelter, and were so frightened that they 
at once returned to their distant home, believing that their lives 
would be endangered by stopping to see the Centennial. 

As forewarned is forearmed, we beg leave to say to all Centen- 
nial visitors, beware of impostors ! Epwin M. Lone. 

Philadelphia, Oct. 7, 1876. 


Publisher's Notes. 


Life Insurance. — The advantages of life insurance, and the 
wise forethought of those who secure them, are forcibly presented 
to us in the prompt payment by the Provident Savings Life Assur- 
ance Society, of New York, of their policy on the life of Mr. C. C. 
Chatfield, deceased, our late associate. Mr. Chatfield was insured 
in the Provident in December last, and upon the presentation of 
“proofs of loss” after his death, Mr. Homans, the presideni, 
offered immediate payment, and it is our pleasure to notice and 
commend this honorable and prompt action of the Society. Mr. 
Homans’ plans have for some time been presented to our readers 
in our advertising columns. Some of their peculiar points of ex- 
cellence are newly exhibited. in our present issue, to which we in- 
vite attention. This is an age of “reforms,” and none can be 
more welcome than a real one in some of the conditions of life 
insurance contracts. 


Rev. J. C. Stockbridge, D.D., of Providence, has prepared 
several valuable lectures on topics of great interest to educators, 
which he is prepared to deliver before institutes, schools, or lec- 
ture courses. Those on Horace Mann, and “Louis Agassiz, 
Teacher,” will commend themselves especially to cur readers 
Dr. S. has had a valuable experience as a teacher, has enriched 
his studies by foreign travel, and is an eloquent speaker, as wel 
as a talented writer. His terms for lectures are very reasonable, 
and all who have the direction of such matters, in State, city, or 
local school affairs, will do well to address Rev. J. C. Stockbridge, 
D.D., Providence, R. I. 


Wanted. — Twenty-five cents will be paid for that number of 
twelfth volame of Massachusetts Teacher which contains the 389th 


page and seg. Send to this office, 
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Supplies for Colleges and Schools. 
DW YER’S 
SCHOOL FURNISHING AGENCY: 


Tue Cueapsst and Best Place to Buy 


Philosophical & Chemical Apparatus, 
GLOBES, MAPS, CHARTS, 
Slates, Blackboards, Arithmetic Frames, 
And Supplies for Colleges and Schools 
Illustrated Catalogue free. Address 
H. P. DWYER 
87 (2) ar John Street, NEW YORK. 
NEW FEATURE IN 
School Decoration! 
Full particulars on application by mail. 


PULPITS, READING DESKS, &c, 
CONSTANTLY IN STOCK. 
Illustrated 
Catalogue 


Decoration, Banners, &c., 10¢ 
J. & R. LAMB, 

88 tf (2) s9 Carmine Street, N. Y. 


ELECTRICITY IS LIFE—IT HEALTH. 

Paoli’s Blectro-Voltaic Chain Belt. 
Gives a continuous current 
ofelectricitywithout shocks 
— permeates and vitalizes 
the entire system, increases 
the circulation, aids diges- 
tion, regulates the secre- 
tions, tones up the nervous 
centres, and cures chronic 
and nervous diseases where | 
all other remedies have failed. It is endorsed by the most 
eminent physicians in Europe and America. Send for Pam- 
hlet and Testimonials. Address PAOLI BELT CO., 12 
Baton Square, New York. Say what paper. BEWARE 
OF FRAUD. This is the only Electro-Voltaic Chain Belt 

patented, and name registered as a trade-mark, in the U. S. 


BAROMETER. 
What will the Weather be To-morrow ? 


The SIGNAL-SERVICE BAROMETER 
WILL TELL YOU, 


It will detect and indicate correctly any 
change in the weather, 12 to 24 hours in ad- 
vance. It will tell what kind of a ‘storm is 
appreaching and from what quarter it comes. 
Invaluable to navigators. armers can 
#) plan their work according to its predictions. 
a) It will save fifty times its cost in a single sea- 
imi son. There is an accurate Thermometer at- 

| tached, which alone is worth the price of the 
combination. We send it, express paid, to 
i) any address, on receipt of Two Dollars, 
Agents Wanted, Send stamp for circular. 

H. W. POOL & CO., 
835 Broadway, New York. 


WHAT THE PUBLIO SAY. 
We have carefully inspected the above de- 
scribed Signal Service Barometer, and found 
i it to be as stated by Messrs. Pool & Co., who 
are honorable and reliable.— Boston Post. 


Syracuse, N.Y., Anges 8, 1876. 
Send immediately six dozen Barometers. It 
gives good sati ion, and sells at sight. 
Joun R. Baxer. 


Ship “Twilight,” San Francisco, Aug. t, 1876. 
I find your Barometer works as well as one that costs fifty 
dollars. You can rely on it every time. 
Capt. CuHaries B. Brooks. 
(Please mention this paper in writing.) 89 zz 


Misfit Carpets. 


English Brussels, Three Ply, and Ingrain; also, Stair 
Carpets, Velvet Rugs, Crumb Cloths, &c., 
very cheap, at the old place, 


112 FULTON ST., NEW YORK. 


Carpets carefully packed and sent to any part of the United 
States, free of charge. 


I@- Send for Price List. 
89 22 J. A. BENDALL. 


PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRUMENTS 


Air Pumps; Electrical, Holtz, and Dielectric Ma- 
chines; Inductive Coils, Geissler Tubes, Mag- 
netic Apparatus, Galvanic Batteries, Koenig's 
Acoustic Apparatus; Browning’s, Desaga’s, and 
the celebrated Eaton Spectroscopes; new Table 
Polariscope and Objects; Microscopes for Botanists 
and Students, &c., at greatly reduced prices. 

SPECIALTY of SETS OF APPARATUS for Common 
and Grammar Schools, including the ‘‘ Boston School Set.” 

Priced and Illustrated Catalogue of 160 pages sent by mail 
to any address for 10 cents. 

JESSE S. CHEYNEY, 

Successor to Jax. W Queen & Co. in the Educational Dep 

71 a 1 and 3 Bond St.. New Vork. 


Registered 1874. 


Penny Songs 


FOR 


Public Schools. 


Original and Brilliant. Used by Teachers in every part 
the . Complete sets 25 cents. 
MRS. G. N. BORDMAN, 
s Melrose, Mass. 
VOICE CULTURE FOR SPEECH. Defective 
be Water K. Fopss (Grad. Bost. Univ 
Sch. ). Send for circular to No. Cambridge, Mass. 


YEARLY 
Renewable Life Assurance. 


PROVIDENT SAVINGS 


Life Assurance Society, 
OF NEW YORK. 


SHEPPARD HOMANS, Prest. ard Actuary. 
A. F. WILLMARTH, Vice-President. 
JAS. L. GOODRIDGE, Secretary 


From the Annual Report for 1875, of Hon. Sterumn H. 
Riopss, Insurance Commissioner of Massachuseets : 

It is becoming more apparent every day that a radical 
change in the plans of Life Trousance is demanded. What 
the public require, and will have, is a form of insurance 
adapted to their necessities.” * * * 


From the Annual Report for 1875, of Hon. Ottver Pruts- 
BURY, Insurance Commissioner of New Hamrshire: 

No substantial reason has yet been adduced why a 
should not y and renew insurance on his life annually, as 
he does on his insurable property.” * * * “ Life insur- 
ance conducted somewhat after the manner of arnual fire 
insurance would largely do away with the necessity for the 
heavy ‘reserve’ accumulations, already the subject of deep 
concern among thoughtful business men.”?’ * * * 

From the Annual Report for 1875, of Hon. Samuet H. 
Row, Insurance Commissioner of Michigan : 

‘* Homans’ plan of Life Insurance without large accumu- 
lations of reserves, recently promulgated, is perhaps the most 
notable as a reformatory measure, in jite insurance.” * * 


Rate r $1060 of or- 


pe Rate r $1000 of th 
dinary Life Policy of 


*Provident’s’ Yearly 


other Companies : Renewable : 
Axe BG - $19 89 | Age 62 
47 18 19 39 


The yearly, renewable policy gives the protection 
of Life Insurance at actual current cost. 

Policies are also issued by the ProvipeNT upon the wi- 
Sorm premium, or old plan, and these have expressed in 
distinct terms their cash surrender value. 

Advantages can be obtained by direct application to the 
Offices of the Society. 


Branch Office, 22 Water St., Boston. 


ABRAHAM AVERY, Resident Director. 
S. P. WARDWELL, Manager. . $3 


Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


OF NEW YORK. 


S. WINSTON, President. 
R. A. McCURDY, Vice-Pres’t. 


Assets, $80,000,000. 


Statement of Policy No. 1819, for 85,000. 
issued Oct. 15, 1845, on the Life of 


BENJAMIN F. NOURSE, 


OF THE FIRM 


NOURSE, DABNEY & CO., 


Cotton Brokers, 
NO, 18 POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON. 


Amount of Policy $5,000.00 
Dividend Additions in Thirty Years....--.... 6,099.15 
Amount of Policy and additions ... .----..-- $11,099.15 


31 Premiums paid, at $115.50 each, $3,580 50 
Compound interest at 6 per cent...- 6,214.13 


Excess of Insurance over Premiums paid with 
compound $1,304.52 


The Cash dividend has exceeded the Premium 
since 1866, and in 1875 it was 8155.70, 
or $40.20 more than the Premium. 


Have 300 Policies self-sustaining in Bosten. 


AMOS D. SMITH, 3d, Geveral Ageut, 


62 Room 18, Sears Building, BOSTON. 


TEACHER can apply, in or by letter, to 
¥. B. Snow, Manager of New-England Bureau of Educa- 
tion, 16 Hawley street, Boston, and receive information io 


regard to his method of securing positions. 


9,794.63 


WANTING SITUATIONS 


Wide 


FOR 1877 
Offers Unusual Attractions to its Readers. 


QUINNEBOSSET GIRLS. 
By Sornre May. 
Illustrated by Miss L. B. Humphrey. 
A delightful serial for grown-up girls. 


Il. 
GOOD-FOR-NOTHING POLLY. 


By Evra Farman. 
A serial for boys. 


II. 
CHILD MARIAN ABROAD. 


By Wo. M. F. Rounp, 
Of the V.¥. Independent ; author of “A chsah.” 
Illustrated by Miss C. A, Northam. 


A true record of a little American girl’s life abroad: her 
visit to the Pepe, the little Princess Marie Valerie, the Prince 
Imperial at Chiselhurst, General Garibaldi, &c. 


IV. 
THE FLOSSY & BOSSY STORIES. 


By Marcarrt Hammonp Ecxerson. 
Illustrated by Jessie Curtis. 


v. 
DAUGHTER AND I. 


By Mrs. Heten Tracy Myers. 
Practical housekeeping papers for the girls. 


Vi. 
BEHAVING. 
By the Author of the “‘ Ugly Girl Papers.”’ 
Papers on Children’s Etiquette. 
“S. S. CONCERT EXERCISES, 
PARLOR PASTIMES, 
MUSIC, 
SHORT STORIES, 
POEMS, 
PAPERS OF TRAVEL, 


E. Stuart Phelps, May Clemmer, 

Mrs. Celia Thaxter, Edgar Fawcett, 

Mrs. S. M. B. Pratt, Rossiter Johnson, 
&c., &c. 


This popular Magazine is edited by ELLA FARMAN, 
under whose management it has successfully reached its 
IVth Volume, and is published at the low price of Two 
Dollars per annum, postage paid. 

All orders should be addressed to the Publishers, 


D. LOTHROP & CO., 
30 and 32 Franklin Street, BOSTON. 


go 

10 ks of 50 
AGENTS WANTED) 
names, printed from nickel-silver, sent by return mail fer 
Dollar. Warranted to suit or money refunded. I es- 
tablished my reputation upon this. One lady, on visiting my 
office, says: ‘‘ Why, these are nice cards! I never thought 
of patronizing Mr. Cannon’s cheap concern!” No better 
work in the world. I have now about 240 styles of type and 

circular, i wish for ca’ t pay you. 
Ww. CANNON 
6s tf 712 Washington Street, BOSTON. 


Numeral Cards 


Fer all Grades of PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


One Hundred Questions Answered in Ten Minutes. 


“* Miss Wallcut’s ‘ Numeral! Card’ strikes me as being the 
best thing of the kind I have seen.” —Fohkn D. Philbrick. 

USED in the past Primary and Grammar ip 
Boston, Price £t-00 pe hun Address orders (prepaid) 
to ANNIE E. WALLCUT, 103 W. Springfield St., Boston, 
or Tuompson & Brown, 25 29 Cornhill. 


H. B. & W. 0. CHAMBERLAIN, 


Manufacturers and importers of 
Philosophical and Chemical 
APPARATUS, 

161 Tremont Street, Boston. 


White’s Furnace. 


PLATE IRON. TRIPLE BADIATOR. 
An experience of twenty-eight ; 

years warrants us in presen ir 

this to the public. ; 

Ithas more power and heating 
capacity than any other Furnace 

or ease of management, /ree- 
dom from dust and gas, and 
economy in fuel, it has no equal. 

The Radiating surface is ~ 
clearing. ‘The Flues cannot 
filled or choked up with ceal, and 
the ashes which may accumulate 
in them can be easily and surely 
removed. 

Has a new combined ANTI- 
CLINKER SHAKING AND 
DUMPING GRATE,with Zver 
and handle, which can be oper- 


Pat. 15, 1875. 


ated by ANY PERSON, and cannot be carelessly thrown out of 
place or turned bottom-side up. Has the most capacious 
A sh-pit, with adjustable Sifting Grate, ever made. 
AN EXAMINATION WILL SATISFY ANY ONE OF ITS MERIT. 
lite Estimates for Heating and Ventilating all classes of 
ings furnished on appli 


ication. 
0. 
Nos. 64 and 66 Union Street, BO . 


THE ATLAS 
Health-Lift, 


79 


The Best in the World. 
Recommends Itself. 
Eastlake Style. 


INTENDING PurcHasers of any Machine are to 
investigate the claims of this mest PERFECT HEALTH 
LIFT before deciding. The cheapest is not the best, 
but the converse of this proposition es true,— 


The Best is the Cheapest! 

What are the claims of the ATtas? Any and all efforts to 
overcome a fixed strain,— no matter whether dead-weight 
or lever-lifting,—gives for its results hyper-nutrition of su- 
perficial muscles at the expense of the deeper-seated ones, 
and of the nerve-centres: this means unequal develo t, 
or unequal er of resistance to disease. All Health Lifts 
except the ATLas have the fatal objection above spoken of— 
nearly all claim to be elastic: their makers thus endorse the 
claims of elasticity as a factor. The Artvas is Elasticity 
itself, for it is a spring which stands at Zero, and is com- 
pressed by lifting, hence is perfectly elastic, giving a variable 
resistence from minimum to maximum, and decreasing in 


the same ratio. This gives equal development only, 
strengthening of nerve-centres a muscles. ad 
State Agents wanted. Address 


W. A. KNIGHT, M.D., 


64 WORCESTER, MASS. 


School Furniture. 


“TRIUMPH ” 
DESKS and SEATS; 


UNEQUALED FOR 
COMFORT and DURABILITY 
ER MAPS, GLOBES, &c. 
Also Church Pews, Pulpits, Settees. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue to 


O. D. CASE & OO., Hartford, Conn. 
Or E. B. BRIDGMAN, 
157 Washington St., BOSTON, $3 


Joseph Gillott’s 
PENS 


Of the Old Standard Quality. 
Gillott’ s, tescripave same 


Andrews Patent. 


MARK, 


Warranted. Designating No. 
The well known original and popular Numbers, 
303, 404, 170, 351, 332, 


With most of his other styles, may be had of all dealers. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 

91 John Street, NEW YORK. 
HENRY HOE, Sele Agen. ‘ 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837. 
Bells of Copper and Tin, mounted 


Illustrated Catalogue sent 


W-ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION 
16 Hawley 


For circulars and information, address F. B. Snow. 


ESTABLISHED 1845. 


A. CG. WHITCOMB’S SCHOOL FURNITURE Manufacto 
No. 73 Fulton Street, BOSTON. 


ry, 


[Tne above Engraving represents eight lines of Schoo! Desks, suitable for all ages of Scholars, from 4 years upwards.) 
Teachers, and all others in want of School Furniture, is invited to the SCHOOL SEAT AND DESK which has been perfected 
i The 


Schoo! 
thoroughly hir perience. 
ORIGINAL BOSTON SCHOOL SEAT AND DESK,’’ 


The attention of Committees, 


has stood the test of ex 


perience and given entire satisfaction in every instance. Purchasers of D 
as | can refer them tu many places that have tried and condemned them. Send for Catalogue and 


SCHOOL DESKS, SEATS, 


Schoo! Furniture are cautioned against the “Combination” and “ F ” Seats, 
Price List. 


A. @. MB. 


TEACHERS’ DESKS SETTEES &c., constantiv on hand. 
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EATON & BRADBURY’S Publishers. Publishers. Publishers. 
Series .of Mathematics.) & co.s TD APPLETON & CO., J, 8 LIPPINCOTT & CO., 
* 549 and 551 Broadway, NEW YORK, Publishers or PHILADELPHIA, PENN., 
} : ; SERIES OF Publish the following Cutter’s New Series of ologies 
The Best Arranged, Scientific Text-Books. SCHOOL AND COLLEGE TEXT - BOOKS: Sanford’s Analytion! Arithmetics ; 
The Most Progressive Huxley's Lessons in Elem. Physiology... @1.50 Teachers ; 
The Most Practical, Bushy s Ele tary Biology... 2.00 tee Walker's Science of Wealth; 
Roscoe’s Lessons in Element. Chemistry.. 1.50 (Everything brought up to date). Lincoln-Phelpe Scientific Series: 
THE BES T . | Jones's Junior Course of Pract. Chemistry, 1.25 Morse’s First Book of Zoology: Lippineott’s tteer of the World, 
Jevons’s Elementary Lessons in Logic..... 1.25 Lippincott’s Pictionary: 
— Stewart's Lessons in Element. Physics.... 1.50 kenbos’s Hi Arithmetic ; ’ 
Lockyer's Element. Lessons in Astronomy, 1.75 rnell’s Physi y: G@™ Descriptive Catalogue, with rates of * roduction. 
& Mrs. Fawcett’s Polit. Econ. for Beginners, 1.00 Harkness’s Latin Series. furnished on application to 
; ume » Gramanar, Schools, Mivart’s Lessons in Element Anatomy... 2.00 i terms of introduction, cal] upon or 
3 Academies. It has been adopted and is used wholly or in Wal J. B. LIPPINCOTT & 00,, ablishers, 
part in the Public Schools in the Macmillan & Co.'s Ttucational Cate a2 Hawiey Street, BOSTON. | PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
tes ty FBREWER & TILESTON, J. 4. BUTLER & 
MACMILLAN & CO. 47 Franklin Street, BOSTON, | the following LVADELPHIA, Pa., 
#1 Astor Place, NEW FORK: | worcester’s Series of Dictionaries; APPROVED SCHOOL BOOKS: 
cw Bedford, “ Lewiston, reester’s Spelling Books ; 
« “ « S. FORTESCUE & CO.,|¥° pe Mitchell's New Series of Geographies. 
“ « “ « . (Successors to E. C. & J. Biddle) The pr 
“ « Newton, « « Bath, 811 ARCH ST.. PHILADELPHIA. Hillard’s Readers ; Goodrich’s Pictorial Histories. 
“ « Somerville “ Biddeford, Aineworth’s Latin and English Dictionary, and| Walton’s Series of Arithmetics ; Butler’s Pictorial History of the United States. 
“ Chelsea Anvthon’s Ainsworth's Latin and English Dict’y.| Walton & Cogswell’s Book of Bingham’s Latin Series. 
4 Holyoke « Dover, Weber's Outlines of Universal History ; Oxford's Speakers. Tenney’s Geology. 
Town of “ Portementh Fiske’s Classical Seavey’s Goodrich's History of the U. 8.; Scholar’s Companion. Sargent’s Etymology. 
“ « Abington, “ Concord, r Lynd’s, Thomas's, and Oswald's Etymologies. Campbell's Concise History of the U. 8.; Coppee’s Logic and Rhetoric. 
ii “ « Amherst, “ & Manchester, Other valuable Text-Books are also published by the above | Elliot’s History of the U. 8S. ; Smith’s English Grammar; &c., &c., &c. 
Atileoro, “ Nashua, _| Geometries. Address G. E. WHITTEMORE 
Beverly, “ Rutland, Correspendence solicited. Address the Publishers, or ’ 
“ «° Brockton, Town of Pawtucket, GHELDON & COMPANY, GRO. F. PHELPS, 4 R. W. PUTNAM, Agent, 56 22 77 and 79 Asylum St., HARTFORD, CT. 
“ “a NEW YORK. 14 Bond St.. New York. 113, 115 State St., a 
ter, “  Fatr, ’ E PA 
“ « Publish the following 
Milford, Enfield, (COWPERTHWAIT & CO., L 78 Hawley Street, BOSTON, 
and in hundreds of other important Cities and Towns, and , PHILADELPHIA, PA., Higginson’s ¥ Folks’ Hixtory of the U.8.; 
q te Schools, Gnd Académics in An Publish the following favorite Text-books : oh Authors; 
the New-England States, and extensively in the West. Shaw's New Series on English Literature. Monroe's Readers and Spellers ; Mandbeck 
The attention of Boards of Education or Committees pro- | aiden’s Science of Govt. and Citizen’s Manual. | , Greene’s New Grammars. Monroe’s Readings, for Home, Readings ; 
f. posing to make changes in Mathematics, the coming season, ' Hooker’s New Physiology. WARREN’S GEOGRAPHIES recervep THs MkpAL| perry’s Manual of Bible Selections, for Public and 
) invited to the above series. Dr. Haven’s & Wayland’s Works on Intellectual | or Merit at THE Vrewna ExposiTion oF 1873. Private Schools; 
; and Moral Philosophy. This was the highest prize given to any School books. Ve | qhe Orig’! Duntonian System of Rapid Writing; 
- Cireul Long’s Classical Atlas. other Geographies, except Von Steinwehr’s, received more | wethfessel’s Arithmetical Primer ; 
é and Catalogues sent on application. Corres- JAMES M. PALMER, A than = honorable mention.” (See report U. Ss. Commis- Williams's Getting to Paris: a Book of Practice in 
P pondence solicited. 66d A—D Care of Lee & Shepard, BOSTON. sioner of Education for 1873, page CxLvm.) French Conversation ; 
: in exchange Books in use. road neers; 
ANNOUNCEMENT AMES A. BOWEN New-E Wuttke’s Christi Ethics, 2 vols. ; 
‘ ew- -|W. H. I 
f 53 25 & 29 Cornhill, Boston, land Quen ben 2 Mos. 142 Grand-St., N. y.| ms - 56 zz Miss Andrews’ Seven Little Sisters. 5622 


CLARK & MAYNARD, New York, :; PRANG & CO., 


ers; 
Thomson's New Graded Series of Arithmetics ; 47 Franklin St., BOSTON, 
Keetel's French Course; 


Henderson's Test-Words in Exelish Orthogra-| supervisor of Drawing cin the Boston Public Schools, and 
q , &e., &e. State Director rt-Education in Massachusetts. 

q McGuffey's Readers and Speller, Harvey's Graded-School Readers, For catalogue and terms for introduction, which are very ot 

4 Ray’s Series of Arithmetics, Harvey's Graded-School Speller, Wherel, address the Publishere, or the following: 
Ray’s New Algebras, Harvey's Language Lessons ABRAM BROWN, _‘T. T. BAILEY, Agz., 

Ray’s Higher Mathematics, Harvey’s Elem. and English 56 Madison St.,’ Chicago. 20 Cornhill, Bosten. Drawing Materials. 

" Eclectic Series of Geographies, White's Graded.School Arithmetics, Conte. 

{ Eclectic System of Penmanship, Schuyler’s Complete Algebra, G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, Prang’s Natural History Series. For fatten ond 
Venable Ss. Schuyler’s Elements of Geometry, Publish NEW YORK, = 
Brown's Physiology an yeiene, Schuyler's Trig and Mensuration, German Classics for Studen 

&c., &c., &c. Series of Atinses (14 wn}? @14,| Prang’s American Chromos. 5s 


Trac Order of Stadies, 
. The Publishers invite Special Attention to the following &c., &e., Se. teens 
; Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application. Cyere Gocqueusies, 
a 
NEW TEXT-BOOKS AND BOOKS FOR TEACHERS’ USE. 
q The prices quoted are:—. Recuiar Reran Price. Iwrropuction Price—For first introduction into schools 
where not IKI. Excnance Price 
bey mee (one-Ael/ retail price)—For firet introduction into schools in exchange 25 Bond Street, NEW YORK. 
corresponding old books of other schools. ere Foster's Drawing, 


Smvors Sampre Corms for examination with a view to first introduction, sent post-paid by mail to Teachers or School Williams & Souther ’s 


Officers, on receipt of the Introduction price. 


White's Manual of Arithmetic (just published FR 
Methods of Teaching, Models of and Beetles, "Ney Dig 
Schuyler’s Elements of Geometry, For information and terms of introduction, call upon or 
Trigonometry and 1.50 1.13 RIE address the Publishers, or 
Ray's Surveying and Navigation. GILMAN H. TUCKER, New-Eng. Agt. 
Thal ry ngland, wove eves 1.50 13 
Norton's Elements of Physics, 1.15 58 TVISON, BLAKEMAN, "FAINTOR BROTHERS, 
Duffet's French Literature, 100 TAYLOR & CO., MERRILL & CO., 
id, pave ence coe 50 50 Robinson’s Shorter Course in Mathematics;| kawards & Webb’s Readers, 
by Townsend’s Shorter Course in Government; |Klisworth’s System of Penmanship, 
Payne's School Supervision, 126 861.25 White's Progressive Art Studies ; Elisworth’s System of Bookkeeping, 
: number Blank Forms and Reports recommended in PAYNE’S SCHOOL SUPERVISION have been| Swinton’s Word Book Series War ’s Cines Word Speller ; 
published separately for the use of Teachers, Principals, and Superintendent. Send for descriptive circular and price-list.| Dana’s Geological Story; . Zelie's Critical Speller, oe 
PUBLISHED BY Spencerian Penmanship ; MacVicar’s Hand-book of Arithmetic, 
WILSON, HINKLE & CO., Publishers, Svistows Gray's Bape Hou 
an ae CINCINNATI AND NEW YORK. | tor New-Rogiand States address For descriptive circulars and information, address 
EFWKSBURY, New England Agent, GEO. B. DAMON, TAINTOR BROS, MERRILL & CO. 
— om 82 Cernhill, Boston. | 6% 738 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
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